
















PRETTY PANACEA 


"I think I know whafs wrong with you." 

"Yoy dor 

"And I think I con euro it—if you let me fry," 

I gosped. Some kid. 

She stepped toward me with that lithe grace, 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. Her expres¬ 
sion was full of o strange sympathy, 

"You see, IVe worked this cure before " 

"But why? Why should you want to do a thing 
like that for mer 

"i don't know," She was considering it, "Im¬ 
pulse, moybe. Maybe I feel sorry for you. Maybe 
it's [ust that I'm in the mood for o man tonight, 
and you're a good-looking clean man, I don't 
see many, here—" 

"I'm no man," I conBded bitterly, "I couldn't 
do a thing for you. Something's wrong—" 

she said. "You're doubting that you're 
o man who eon please a woman, I'm going to 
cure that. Right now , . 
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Chapter One 

That woman, Diane, That beautifiil, wonderful, sexy, un¬ 
faithful Diane. Unfaithful? Sure, if you wanted to it 
that. Unfaithful to her husband m the sense that she 
was in love with me. Unfaithful to me, too, at least once 
that I know of. Maybe more times than that. 

But it hadn't happened quite yet. The being unfaithful. 
It was early autumn and at the moment aU we were 
doing was watching a football game. The third quarter 
had just ended and Syracuse was leading by seven points. 
We sat watching from a front row box at the Yankee 
Stadium. The band was playing and Lee stood up, wav¬ 
ing an imagma^ baton, and began sin^g. 

Courtney pulled him back into his seat 

“Shut up, you damned drunk. Do you want everyone 
to know you’re plastered? Make him shut up, Jimmy,” 
he said, turning to me. We’d been pulling at a couple of 
fifths during the game and we aU felt pretty good. 

We were enjoying it. Even Courtney. In spells, any¬ 
way, Courtney never enjoyed anything continuously. The 
best he could do was to enjoy things in fils and starts. 

One minute he’d be lau^iing and having a good time 
and the next minute he’d be suUdng about something. 
After a bit he’d be laughing again. We had got so we 
paid no attention to his moods. 

Lee was drunk—^what he caDed respectably drunk. He 
was having a good time. His face was flushed and he 
grinned and licked his lips every now and then. You 
could always tell when Lee was drunk. He’d lick his lips. 

The boss was feeling good too. He was holding Diane’s 
hand and every now and then he’d lift it up and kiss it. 
I couldn’t stand it. I turned around and stared at Stave 
and Prescott over in the press box. Steve was wridng, 
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and Prescott was talking to a telecaster who looked 
bored. He most likely was. For a while I watched a 
cameraman down on the held making shots of the spec¬ 
tators. Finally I couldn’t help turning aroimd to look at 
Diane. She smiled and shook her head and her violet 
eyes held a queer sparkle. 

She was fla-shing me the signal not to mind. 

The boss didn’t see her because he was talking to Lee. 

I told myself that it was perfectly ridiculous for me to 
mind the boss kissing Diane’s band. Stilh I couldn’t help 

■minding . 

The whistle blew for the last quarter but I didn’t 
bother to watch the players. I kept watching Diane in¬ 
stead. 

After the game, Steve and Prescott came over to our 
box and the boss invited them to ride downtown with us 
in his car. 

The sun had ducked behind clouds and a dull gray 
haze filled the October sky, A cold breeze was blowing 
up and there was no smell of burning leaves in the air — 
to remind me of autumn at home. 

It was pretty slow work, getting throu^ the tangle of 
traffic outside the Stadium. We talked about the game 
all the way downtown and Courtney sat sulking. The 
boss’s car turned into Fifty-third Street and slackened 
speed. 

“Let’s go to the Stork," said Diane. 

The car stopped and we all piled out We sat on stools, 
and ordered cocktails. 

Lee seemed much more cheerful after the second one. 

“Come on, let’s go down to the Village for dinner,” he 
said, grabbing a handful of potato chips from the bar 
and stuffing them into his mouth. “This place is too rit^.” 

The boss looked at Diane and shook his head. 

“Not tonight. It’ll be too wild. I think we’d better stay 
home. What do you think, Diane?” 

“The same thing. We’ll dine at home. Fve had enough 
undergraduate enthusiasm for one day. Jinuny, you come 
have dinner with us. It’s your night off anyway,” said 
Diane. 
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'‘No, rd better not 1 dunk 1 ought to work on diat 
election piece.’* 

“Why, that’s for Monday’s paper, Jhnmy," the boss 
said. “Plenty of time for that tomorrow. Come on.” 

I looked at Diane. Her eyes bad that curious sparkle 
in them. “AU right,” I said. 

The place was quite crowded by now. Eve^ seat 
at the bar was taken and men and women stood up be¬ 
hind us, reaching between us for their drinks. Four bar¬ 
tenders worked continuously. 

It was very hot and very noisy. She was a beautiful 
woman. She was a beautiful, honey blonde of a woman, 
with velvety violet eyes and a mouth like a ripe berry. 
The planes of her face were flat and long. She was not 
too tall, coming only up to my shoulders, and she prob¬ 
ably weighed little more than half what I did. I’m pret¬ 
ty big. But she had a body like one of those It^an 
mone stars—all cuddly womanhood and long, shapely, 
rather full legs. 

Presently, Prescott, who was sitting on the opposite 
side of the bar, got up and began pushing his way 
through the crowd to where we sat. Lee saw him coming. 

“My God,” he groaned, turning on his seat so that hL 
back was toward Prescott. 

“Let’s go somewhere,” said Prescott. He grinned sheep¬ 
ishly, looking from me to the boss and then to Diane. 

He was self-conscious. He talked jerkily and pretended 
not to notice Lee’s back. He really tried to be a good fel¬ 
low. 

There was nothing wrong with him, actually. He 
bragged a bit occasionally mid he was a bore, but he did 
try to be a good fellow when he was out with the crowd. 

He’d buy drinks and pay dinner checks; still nobody 
liked him. Pd long ago given up tr^g to figure out why. 

We slid off our stools, which were imme^ately leap^ 
upon by waiting patrons. “Well, so long, Prescott,” I said. 
“So long.” 

We left him sitting there alone. 

I turned and look^ back at him He was talking to 
the man who had taken Diane’s seat, acting as though 
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nothing had happened at all, smiling his sickening, su¬ 
perior smile. No, he didii*t mind our going off without 
him . He was too thick-skinned. 

We got into the boss’s car and it shot swiftly across 
town and turned up Park Avenue, The boss and Diane 
lived in a penthouse in the Sixties, over near the East 
River. It was the dinner hour and traffic was heavy, 

Diane sat between me and the boss and she kept 
squeezing my arm. I looked at her and frowned, but she 
just smiled and went right on squeezing me. She’d had 
enough drinks to make her reckless. She was usually 
pretty careful, but when she’d had too much to drink, 
she’d get careless. 

We had reached the house by this time and Diane and 
the boss went to their room and the Jap servant, Suki, 
led me to another, I took off my collar and tie and 
went into the bathroom. I turned some cold water into 
the basin and splashed it over my head and face. 

I always got hot when Diane touched me and the cool 
water made me feel better. 

After I had cleaned up I walked out into the living 
room and in a little while Diane came in. 

She was dressed in a pair of brown velvet toreador 
pants that hugged her slim figure closely. She came 
straight up to me, 

“Bob is mixing us a cocktail,” she said. While she 
talked, she kept walking me toward the glass doors that 
opened onto the terrace of their apartment. 

She was squeezing my arm and her eyes were sparkling 
with that soft amorous glint and I felt myself beginning 
to get hot again. It was dark on the terrace and the wind 
was blowing. 

“It’s too cold for you out here, Diane,” I said. 

But she wouldn’t go back. 

She held on to my aim until we rounded a corner, in 
the lee of the wind. Then she stopped and stood close to 
me, looking into my face, 

“Kiss me, Jimmy,” she pleaded, leaning hard against 
me and putting her arms around my neck. 

I stood a moment, my aims against my sides, trying 
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to fight off the desire. Then my arms closed around her 
and I held her close^ kissing her passionately. Her eyes 
were dosed and her body was soft and limp against mine. 
“I love you Jimmy/* she whispered. 

I was burning up. I let go of her and lit a cigarette. 
My hand trembled as I handed it to her. She took a few 
puffs and threw it over the terrace rail. 

“Come on, weVe got to go back,** I said 
The boss was mking cocktails in the living room and I 
was glad he didnT look up when we came in, 
“Old-fasbioneds. All right for yon, Jimmy?** 

“Okay/* I answered* 

A wood fire burned in the fireplace and Diane sat 
down in front of it She hummed a tune as she waited 
for us to join her. 

The boss was m a good humor too. 

You could always teD when the boss was in a good 
humor. He wanted to talk. 

“Jimmy, you’ve got the right idea about drinking,” he 
said, handing me my cocktail. “You never mix them* A 
man can stand an amazing amount of liquor if he’ll 
stick to one thing* It’s the same way with women. Mix 
them and you’re in for trouble. I’ve noticed that you, 
Jimmy, never lose your head about either*” 

I diidn’t look at Diane, but I knew she was looking at 
me. I could feel myself getting red in the face. 

“Come on, Diane, let’s drink to Jimmy/’ he said. 

“No, let’s drink to you and Diane.” 

“We’ll drink to all three of us,” said Diane* 

“Here’s to Diane and the boss,” I said. 

“And to Jimmy, a good reporter and a square shoot¬ 
er,” the boss added. 

I gulped my drink. Then the Jap announced dinner* 
We had several more drinks and the boss got reminis- 
cent. He talked about his early newspaper days in New 
York. 

He knew how to make his stories interesting. 

The boss was reaUy a wonderful fellow* I could under¬ 
stand Diane falling in love with him in spite of the 
twenty-odd years difference in their ages. He was splendid- 
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looking. People always toroed to look at him. Tall, 
straight and lean, he looked more like thirty-eight than 
the forty-eight he was. 

His thick brown hair was always a little tousled but 
there was not even a si^ of gray in it. His dark suits 
fitted him perfectly and he always wore a handkerchief 
in his breast pocket. 

Fd heard the story about Diane and him. Everyone had. 

She had been a reporter on the Press when the boss 
had fallen in love with her. Then suddenly his wife, to 
whom he had been married more than twenty years, left 
for Paris. 

When the divorce was granted the boss married Diane. 
That was two-and-a-half years ago. 

Fd heard some nasty things about the Van Pelt di¬ 
vorce too. One story had it that the boss had used his 
wealth to force his wife to give him his freedom. 

He managed the Press, just as he managed his person¬ 
al affairs, without giving a damn what others thought. 1 
didn't blame Diane for marrying him. They'd been mar¬ 
ried a year before I came to work on the Press . . , 

We talked until midnight, then I said it was time to go. 

Diane took me to the door. 

She wanted to kiss me again, but I held her away. 

“Don’t, Diane. It only makes it worse,” I said. 

“I know. Good night, darling,” she whispered. “Good 
night.” 

I walked west to Fifth Avenue. It had turned colder but 
the sky was clear and full of stars. I kept thinking about 
Diane with the boss. I tried not to think of them, but I 
couldn't help it. 

It was always like that when I was sober, Fd lay 
awake for hours at a time, thinking about them, there to¬ 
gether, Diane in his arms. I pictured him using her, 
kissing her breasts and fondling her lithe flanks. I saw 
him expending his manhood on her, taking what was his. 


The next day was Sunday and I wanted to sleep, but 
the jaagling of neighborhood church bells, and the 
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rumble of the traffic beneath my window kept me awake. 

The suu streamed into the room and I lay a while 
watching it. Then I got up. I felt fine after my bath. 

I was glad I hadn't gone with and Steve and 
Courtney the night before, Lee hadn't come home at all, 
but there was nothing unusual about that We shared an 
apartment but he seldom slept in it. 

I dressed leisurely and left the house. I walked through 
Fifty-fifth Street and turaed down Broadway. The weath¬ 
er was fine. The sun was warm, but there was a tang of 
autumn in the air. I filled my lungs with it and walked 
briskly along. 

I stopped at the Automat and had breakfast—^grape- 
fruit, bacon and eggs, toast and marmalade. 

It was early when I reached the office, not quite 
twelve o’clock. I went to the desk and got the figures for 
the new city budget. I was to write a piece about it. 

I had the reporter’s room all to myself. I sat down at 
my typewriter and got to work. The boys straggled in, 
one at a time, but I kept on working. 

They went to their desks and paid no attention to me. 
Steve, Prescott and Courtney came in a little after one 
o’clock. I was about through with my work when Lee 
came in. 

He looked terrible. His face was bloated and red and 
his eyes were bloodshot and swollen. You could see he 
had a hangover. Lee was one of those short, stocky guys, 
with tousled red hair, freckled cheeks and cold, round, 
blue eyes. 

He went through bis mail and then sat drumming on 
his desk and staring over at me. I guessed he wanted to 
talk about last night. Finally I got up and went over to 
his desk. 

“Say, Lee,’’ I began, my face dead sober. “Red Byrnes 
was in here looking for you this morning.” 

“Was he, really?” 

“Yes, really, and he said he’d be back later.” 

‘"What for, did he say what for?” Lee asked nervously. 

“He was sore. He said you tried to make his girl last 
night down at Kelly’s. Said there was hell to pay too.” 
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“You're kidding me, Jimmy. Why, we didn’t do any¬ 
thing. We were drunk of course but we didn’t do any¬ 
thing. Did we, Courtney?” 

“Oh[ So Courtney was there too?” 

“Sure he was. So was Steve, We were just having a 
little fun.” 

“With a gangster’s moll?” I said. 

“He’s kidding you, Lee,” said Courtney, **Don’t fall 
for that. A thug like Red Byrnes wouldn’t come up 
here.” 

“But how did Jimmy find out about it?” 

“Someone told him, of course. Someone tells him every¬ 
thing that happens around here.” 

“But that cfidn’t happen around here,” said Lee. 

Steve laughed, 

“Lee was as drunk as hell, Jirmny.” 

“Lee was drunk. My God, listen to that,” yelled Court¬ 
ney. “What about you?” 

“What about you?” asked Steve. 

“I remember everything,” said Courtney. 

“The hell you do. You were cockeyed.” 

Prescott laughed and Courtney turned on him. 

‘"What the hell are you laughing at?” he demanded, “I 
suppose you never lost out trying to make a girl. You’re 
a regular devil, you are. One look at you and they aU 
fall. How many did you make last night?” 

Prescott frowned. His face reddened and he lowered 
Ms eyes to the desk. “I never talk about making women,” 
he said. 

“Because you never make any,” said Courtney. “You 
get along wiAout women. Say, fellows, how do you sup¬ 
pose Prescott gets along without women?” 

“Never min d. He has Ms own little way,” said Steve. 
He began counting and making a gesture that goes with 
the phrase. 

We were still laughing at Prescott when the boss came 
in. He looked fresh and healthy. He said good morning 
and went into Ms private office, closing the door. The 
boss was a real person. He’d laugh and kid and drink 
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with us outside, but in the office he was the boss, one 
hundred per cent. The boys scattered and I went back to 
my typewriter. I had some mail to answer. 

I pounded away and thought about Prescott. I felt 
sorry for him. Courtney was always tiding him. Prescott 
had it coming to though, m a way. He was a louse. 
Still Courtney did rub it in. Well, there was nothing you 
could do about it 

I finished my letters and went over to Lee’s desk. 

“How do you feel?” I asked. 

“Rotten. I felt pretty good when I got out of the turk- 
ish bath this morning, but I feel terrible now. I’m through 
drinking.” 

“You mean until tonight.” 

“No, I’m throu^ for good.” 

“You always say that, Lee.” 

“I mean it this time.” 

“For how much?” I asked. ’Twenty dollars?” 

“I’ll take it. It’s hi^way robbery though.” Lee thought 
a moment. “Maybe I’d better make a limit” 

“All right.” I said. “What is it?” 

“Till Thanksgiving. Twenty dollars I don’t take a drink 
till Thanksgiving,” said Lee. 

“Okay. Had anything to eat yet?” I asked. 

“Some black coffee. That’s 

“Well, come on. We’ll get something into your stom¬ 
ach, some tomato juice or hot clam broth.” 

We walked around to Luigi’s. 

Luigi, in a white chefs outfit, was serving some cus¬ 
tomers up front. We walked to the back and sat down. 
The place smelled of garlic and cheese and boiling spa¬ 
ghetti. 

“You got a beeg hangover, yes, Meester Lee,” said 
Luigi. “Thees dam broth he fcexa you up fine. Drink 
him queek,” 

He set the steaming cup down on the table and fussed 
about with the service. There was a door at the back of 
the restaurant that opened on a stairway leading up to 
Luigi’s fiving quarters above. I sat facing it and present- 
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ly it opened and Angelina, Luigi’s daugiiter, came into 
the room* 

“Hello, Angy,” I said. 

“Hello, Jimmy. Hello, Lee," she said. 

She sat down beside me. She was a beautiful ^1. On 
weekdays she helped her father in the restaurant. The 
boys all liked her; even Courtney was nice to her. She 
was pretty enough to attract attention anywhere. 

“How’s the future starlet?’’ I asked. 

Angelina was crazy to go into the movies and was al¬ 
ways talking about the stats. She knew all about them 
too. 

“Go upstairs now and help your mother," said Luigi. 
“I want to talk to Meester Jimmy. It’s about Tony,” be 
began. “Maybe you know something about him." 

I knew plenty, but I didn’t say anything. 

“He has his mother and me crazy. He was such a 
gooda boy, Meester Jimmy, a smart boy too and a gooda 
boy in the restaurant He was a very fine waiter and 
after a while I think maybe he be a fine cook too, lika 
me.’’ 

He illustrated his talk with quick little gestures. 

“Then, poof, he leave home. He buy four, five, seex 
new suits, overcoats, fancy shirts and a diamond ring 
and he leeve on Riverside Drive. And he tell us he get 
all this for being chauffeur for reecb man. But Luigi is 
no fool. He knows better.” His round dark eyes were 
like those of a bewildered unhappy child. “Maybe you 
tell me something about heem, Meester Jimmy,’’ he 
pleaded. 

“Sure I will. You’re a darned old woman, Luigi. 
Tony’s all right No need to worry about him at all. He’s 
working and he has a right to spend his money any way 
he likes. Tony’s an American, Luigi, and you mustn’t ex¬ 
pect him to be like you were when you were'young.” 

Luigi looked at me. He was not relieved. 

“Well, I’m glad that’s over,” I said, as we came out 

“You didn’t have to lie if you didn’t want to,” said 
Lee. 
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‘*What else could I do? Tell the poor old guy his sou 
is a member of Red Byrnes’ mob? I suppose you’d have 
told him that/’ 

Lee looked at me a moment. “Here, have a cigarette, 
Jimmy, and shut up* You’re getting as grouchy as Court¬ 
ney.” 

I didn’t Eke the comparison, but I said nothing. We 
walked back to the office in silence. 

The reporters’ room was buzzing with activity. The 
men who’d had early assignments had come in and were 
getting their copy out. Steve and Prescott were busy 
slashing cEppings from the other papers, fastening them 
with cEps to their desks. The room was hazy with tobac¬ 
co smoke. 

At six o’clock Diane came into the office. She often 
came to take the boss home for dinner. She went around 
and spoke to the boys, then came over to where I was. 

“Come have dinner with us, Jimmy, you and Lee.” 

You could see she was lonesome. Her eyes had a duE 
desperate look in them, 

“Yes, come on, boys,” the boss said. “FU teU Barlow 
where to find you if anything breaks.” 

We left the office and drove west with the traffic, turn¬ 
ing up Eighth Avenue. As we passed Luigi’s I saw 
Prescott standing outside the door, talking to Angelina. 
Lee saw it too and bumped me with Ms knee. 

The boss mixed cocktails for us. Lee turned them 
down but the rest of us had two apiece before we sat 
down to dinn er- 

Everyone was in a good humor and the dinner was 
very pleasant. When it was over we went into the Hving 
room and Suki brought ns brandy and cigars. 

The boss sat on the aim of Diane’s chair. He kept 
rubbing her arm and petting her. It made me cold all 
over. Diane looked at me and drew her ann away. 

‘THow do you Eke my service stripe?” she asked, bold¬ 
ing it out to me. She was wearing a new diamond brace¬ 
let. It was Mly an inch wide and paved soEdly with 
stones. One huge marquise diamond, flanked on either 
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side by a smaller one of the same cut, made up the 
center design. 

“This is my fifth. Bob gives me a stripe every six 
months, like they do in the army.” 

The room was dimly lit and I sat watching Diane. 
She sat back in the shadow, smoking quietly. Now and 
then she would laugh at something Lee said. 1 watched 
her raise her cigarette to her lips and draw on it. It 
glowed brightly and then I could see her eyes. I watched 
her cigarette ^ the time so I could see her eyes when 
she drew on it It was fascinating, waiting for her to 
draw. 

Diane*s eyes were the most beautiful thing about her, 
at least I always thou^t so. Still I never quite knew. I 
have never been quite sure what was the most beautiful 
thing about Diane. I know I always watched her eyes. 

But that may have been because they were so ex¬ 
pressive, so much a means of communication between 
us. Her eyes always told me as much as her words 
might. They were seldom at rest. Forever changing, they 
seemed to follow the tide of every emotion, every little 
flowing thought. 

Her mouth told you nothing. It was soft and sweet, 
but mute, like her hands. She had trained them perhaps 
but she had not trained her eyes. That is why I always 
looked at her eyes. You could tell a lot about Diane if 
you watched her eyes. 

It was after eleven o'clock when we left. We walked 
west and turned down Fifth Avenue. Lee haUed a pass¬ 
ing taxi, 

“Tm not going back to the office, Fm gomg to see a 
girl. Come along.” 

“No, it’s too late,” I said. 

“No, it isn’t Come along. We’ll get a girl for you.” 

“No, Lee, Fm going home.” 

Lee stood a while holding my arm and staring into my 
face. “What’s wrong with you, Jimmy? You know it 
isn’t good for you to keep away from women altogether,” 

“Oh, Fm all right, Lee.” 
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“That’s not it, Jimmy, Besides that isn’t the truth. You 
used to have plenty of girls and lUced it too.” 

“Yes, I know, but Fm too old for that now, Lee.” 

“That isn’t it either. I know what’s the matter, Jimmy. 
It’s Diane. You’re stuck on Diane.’* 

I was so startled I didn’t say anything for a while. 

“How did you know that?” I asked finally. “Does 
everyone know it?” 

“No, Jimmy, everyone doesn’t know it, because every¬ 
one doesn’t watch you as closely as I do. But if you 
aren’t careful they will know.” 

“Christ! I don’t want other people to know, for Diane’s 
sake. I wonder if the boss knows.” 

“He’ll be the last one to find out,” said Lee. “I’m 
sorry for you, Jimmy, but you’re foolish. You ought to 
go around with girls.” 

“I’m not interested in girls any more,” I said. 

“Well, it’s too bad. You’re only making it harder for 
yourself. You don’t mind my talking about it, do you?” 

“No, Lee, I don’t.” 

“Well, good night,” he said, climbing into the taxi, 

I stood a moment, watching its retreating back. 

Lee was a good scout. I could depend on him to say 
nothing more about it. I knew that, I wished I could 
take his advice. I walked all the way home thinking about 
it. 

I undressed in the dark and went to bed. I lay there 
with my eyes wide open, staring into the darkness. I for¬ 
got about everything, about Lee and what he’d said 
about girls. I forgot about everything but Diane. I thought 
about her deliberately. 

Of course I always thought about her. No matter 
where I was, or what I was doing, she was always there 
in my thou^ts, always somewhere in my mind. 

But tonight I thought about her deliberately. I let her 
take complete possession of me, as I lay there in the 
darkness. It was a foolish thing to do. It would only be 
worse afterward. But I couldn’t help it. I held her. I 
felt her all over. I kissed her all over. Then I had her. 

In my dreams. 
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Chapter Two 

On Thursday momiiig, I weot down the bay on the 
Macom to meet the Pont Neuf. A light fog overhung 
the harbor, which was filled with tugs, fire-boats and 
small craft waiting to welcome a distinguished visitor. 

The Macom picked her way among them, out through 
the narrows to Quarantine. The decks of the huge 
French liner were crowded. Detectives Rdey, Peacock 
and O’Grady were already aboard. A woman passenger 
had been robbed of more than a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars worth of jewelry on the voyage and after a search 
of the ship had failed to locate it, the captain had wire¬ 
lessed the police. 

Everyone jabbered and the passengers were very pleas¬ 
ant about telling all they had heard on the ship. I got a 
good story out of it. 

It was nearing noon when we came back up the bay. 
The haze had lifted and the towers of lower Manhattan 
stood out sharply, with the morning sunlight pouring 
down on them. Overhead, a jet banked, a helicopter and 
a piston airliner ploughed about their business. The din 
was terrible. 

I hurried uptown and there were a package and two 
letters on my desk, I read the letter from my mother first. 
She said everyone at home was well and that she hoped 
I was a good boy and could get home to Norfolk for 
Christmas. 

There was a bulky letter from Nancy Watkins. It was 
filled with clippings about local social doings and a car¬ 
toon about the recent Yorktown celebration. The letter 
was long and full of news of my friends. It was meant to 
be interesting and amusing, but it only irritated me. I 
used to enjoy Nancy’s letters and look forward to getting 
them. Now they just irritated me. I didn’t answer them 
half the time. 

What was the matter with her mywny? Couldn’t she 
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tell from my last letters that I had changed? That I 
wasn't interested any more? Fd been engaged to her 
when I had left Norfolk, thought I loved her too—but 
after I met Diane^—well, it was over, that was all there 
was to it* 

I opened the package* It was a book from Brock* The 
title was arresting, A Season in Ileil, the life of Rim¬ 
baud* I tried to think who Rimbaud was* Then I re¬ 
membered. He was a French poet or artist, I couldn't be 
sure which, who had tired of civilization and fled to Afri¬ 
ca and become a trader* 

It would be good reading* Brock knew about books* He 
was oar Albany man and one of my closest friends. 

Lee came in flushed and excited. He blew his breath 
in my face to prove he hadn't had a drink and began 
talking about the correspondents who'd arrived on the 
Font Neaf. Lee had known them overseas. Most of them 
were former war correspondents who found life in France 
after the war freer and easier than at home, 

“Well have to throw them a party, Jimmy*” 

Courtney butted in and he and Lee began discussing 
plans for the party. The best way was to have it at 
someone's apartment, Lee said* That suited Courtney* If 
they gave it in a public place they’d have to leave at a 
certain time, but that way they could make it an all- 
night affair* 

A little later the boss called me to his office* My 
heart began hitting on all eight* He’s going to send me 
somewhere at last, I thought* 

“Jimmy, Fve called Brock back,” he began* “We need 
him here in the office. Things are quiet in Albany just 
now and I think Mason can handle them alone. Thou^t 
you’d like to know.” 

“Sure* Sure. It’ll be good to have old Brock back,” I 
said* 

But I was disappointed, I wanted to get away, any 

place. 

“Say, Jimmy, what are you doing tomorrow?” the boss 
asked* 

“Nothing particular* Why?” 
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**Diane wants to play golf in the morning. Fve got a 
board meeting here in the office at ten and a luncheon 
engagement afterwards, so I told her Fd ask you to take 
her." 

“All right ” I said 

I started to leave, then turned back. 

“Say, boss, when are you going to let me have a try at 
something out of town?’* 

“I don’t know, Jimmy. I thought you liked it around 
here. There’s plenty to do, or will be until after election 
anyway,” 

“Well, after election ” I said. “Maybe you could let me 
go away after election. I’m fed up on it around here.” 

The boss looked at me. “What’s the matter with you, 
Jimmy? You used to be crazy about New York, You’re 
a good reporter and I want to keep you on the staff 
here. Would a raise make you like it any better?” 

“It isn’t that, boss. Fm getting restless I guess.” 

“Well don’t, Jimmy. I’ve got plans for you. Besides, 
Diane likes you and Ukes to have you around. It’s pretty 
lonesome for her when you’re away. She isn’t interested 
in bridge or teas like some women. About the only thing 
she likes to do is play golf, but she can’t do that all the 
time. When she gets bored, she drinks too much. She 
won’t listen to me about drinking.” 

“You needn’t worry about Diane,” I said. 

“I can’t help it when she drinks, Jimmy. But when 
you’re around she doesn’t do it. She seems more con¬ 
tented.” 

Hell, I thought. Is that aU you’ve noticed? Can’t you 
see what’s happening? 

I worked until six o’clock then started out to get some 
dinner. Lee and Courtney came with me. 

“Let’s go over to Bleeck’s,” said Courtney. 

The place was crowded. We had to wait for a table. 
We had a couple of cocktails at the bar and sat eating 
olives and looking around. Whiley Levy was entertaining 
four strange men at another table, 

“Going to give them a whirl at the wheel afterward, I 
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guess. He’s got a regular layout at his hotel/’ Lee whis¬ 
pered. 

He aodded to a couple of girls without escorts. We got 
a table dose to them and Courtney asked who they were. 

“Swell dames/’ said Lee. “The bnmette is kept by 
Harry Barnes, the oil man. Her name is Saunders. She’s 
got an apartment over in Beekman Terrace; butler, maid, 
cook and everything. The little blonde is a dancer.” 

“Invite them over/’ said Courtney. 

We had a couple of drinks with them. Lee began 
making a play for the blonde and Courtney was mak¬ 
ing himself agreeable to the Saunders woman. 

Courtney was good company when he forgot himself 
and his grouches and talked about things and places. He 
had traveled a lot and had met a lot of interestmg peo¬ 
ple. He was clever and amusing in conversation. 

The Saunders woman invited us over to her place for 
a drink. 

“Come on, Jinuny,” said Lee. “You don’t have to be 
back untU eight o’clock.” 

Lee paid for the drinks and we went out. 

The Saunders woman motioned to a gjistenmg green 
Cadillac standing at the curb, and we got in. 

“Say, Jimmy, this fallen-woman racket can’t be so 
bad,” said Lee, leaning back against the cushions. 

“It’s better than working in a department store,” the 
Saunders woman said. “I used to work in Macy’s base¬ 
ment and I got a few dollars a week for standing on my 
feet nine houi^ a day. I paid ten of that for a dirty 
room in a flea-bag hotel, I’ve gone for days with nothing 
to eat but soup and beans in the Automat Nobody 
cared anything about my being a virgin. When I found 
that out, I traded my virginity for enough to eat and a 
warn bed to sleep in. I’m not sorry, either.” 

Her apartment was everything Ixe had said it was. 
The butler brought in Scotch and rye and brandy and 
we helped ourselves. Lee began necldng the blonde and 
I got nervous. I got up and began looking at the furnish¬ 
ings of the room. 

There were some good oil paintings, one in which the 
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land ran out and fell away in a brilliantly painted blue 
sky. There were several New England landscapes, re¬ 
vealing the artist’s wide acquaintance with all the moods 
of the countryside, from early spring to midwinter, with 
roads deep in snow. There were a Duncan Phyfe table, 
a Lalique vase, a jade lamp and an exceptional bit of 
sculpture—a group of five separate figures called The 
Dance, 

1 remembered Lee’s remark about the fallen-woman 
racket, as I admixed these lovely things. She’d made it 
pay. I was bound to admit that 

Presently she and Courtney went into the bedroom 
and closed the door. I waited around a while, then told 
Lee to thank her for her hospitality and left. I went 
back to the office and worked until midnight. 

Diane came for me at eight o’clock the next morning. 
She was driving her own car, a two-seater Jaguar. I 
stowed my clubs beside hers and we started off. 

The trees were gold and brown and red, but the grass 
was beginning to look dingy and lifeless. We drove up 
Riverside Drive, passed Grant’s Tomb and crossed to 
the thniway. I was afraid we’d get pinched. We made 
from seventy to eighty after we reached the thru way. 

We turned off at Ardsley, just below Tarrytown, ar¬ 
riving at the country club a little before ten. We regis¬ 
tered, got our caddies and went out at once. 

The final tournament for the Women’s Amateur Golf 
Championship of Westchester County was to be played 
over the course in two weeks and Diane, who had won 
the trophy for two successive seasons, was expected to 
win again. Her opponent was a newcomer to eastern 
golf, but was known to have won many title matches in 
her native west, 

I watched Diane as she teed off. She gripped her 
driver beautifully. Diane was a bom golfer. She had the 
strength for it, the eye, the body balance and, above 
all, the coolness of the perfect player. If only she’d play 
more and drink less. 

It was fascinating to watch her. I enjoyed that more 
than playing. She made the first nine holes in forty and 
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I had had no chance to keep up with her. But coining 
back we had the wind against us and she began to slow 
down. 

Nearing the last green, she drove into a trap behind 
a bunker. “Isn’t that just like me?” she said, disgustedly. 

“That isn’t a hard one,” I answered. “A low shot a 
little to the right of the ball will take you out nicely,” 

But Diane didn’t take it. Instead she turned and 
walked up to where a fringe of trees edged the rise of 
ground above where her ball lay, and sat down, 

“Fm tired,” she said, 

“That’s because you’re soft. You don’t do this often 
enough,” I said, “You can’t train for a golf match on 
Scotch.” 

Diane made a face at me. 

*T want you to win, too,” I said, 

I sat down beside her. Her face was flushed and her 
long honeyH;olorcd curls blew around her face in feath¬ 
ery little wisps. We lit cigarettes, our caddies waiting a 
little way off. The wind blew showers of dead leaves 
down in Diane’s white-clad lap, 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we could be together like this 
always? I mean if we coyld play together, eat together 
and then sleep together.” 

“Don’t, Diane,” I pleaded. “It only bums me up. Be¬ 
sides, we’ve got to forget it.” 

Diane drew on her cigarette then tossed it away. 

“I guess you’re right, dear. Even if Bob knew, he’d 
never give me up. His pride wouldn’t let him.” 

“No, Diane. He’d hold on to you because he loves 
you.” 

“God! What a rotten mess it all is,” she said. 

“It needn’t be rotten, Diane, unless we make it so. 
But you’ve got to stop talking about us sleeping together. 
You’ve got to stop looking at me the way you do some¬ 
times. I’ve no resistance when you put your arms around 
me and kiss me. Besides, it makes me feel rotten.” 

“Rotten, how?” she asked. 

“Well, when I’m drinking, or around with other wom- 
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eo or when the boys are talldng about having women, 
it’s terrible.” 

“Yes, I know, Jimmy, and Fm sorry. But you mustn’t 
do without women. You really ought to have them. Fve 
told you that before. I know how it is, Jimmy. You’re 
not the only one who feels rotten.” 

“But you have the boss,” I said. 

“Yes, and that only makes it worse,” 

“But you get something out of it, don’t you?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all, Jimmy. It only makes it 
worse,” 

“I don’t understand that You used to enjoy him, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did. But that was in the beginning, before I 
met you. Since then Fve changed. I don’t want him. I 
can’t help it. It’s funny how I feel about him. He hasn’t 
changed. He’s just the same, but I don’t want him any 
more. I guess Fm just no good.” 

“No, that isn’t it, Diane.” 

“It’s just that when you stop loving a person, you * 
stop wanting him, that’s all. It’s something you can’t 
help.” 

“And there is really nothing we can do about it, is 
there?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all. But you ought to go with 
women, Jimmy, re^y. I wouldn’t mind. I know all 
about those things.” 

I was looking at her violet eyes as she talked. They 
had that dull, listless look in them that I couldn’t bear 
to see, 

“No, dear,” I said. “I don’t want them. Sometimes 
I think I do, but I don’t really.” 

She smiled and her eyes sparkled and I knew she 
hadn’t meant what she had said about not caring. 

Diane didn’t wish to play any more, so we walked 
back to the clubhouse. We had a couple of drinks be¬ 
fore going in to lunch. 

I sat watching her while the waiter served us, I could 
see she was happy* I wished she could be that way al¬ 
ways. 
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“What are you thinking about, Jimmy?” she asked 
suddenly* 

“About you and me,” I said* “About our being to¬ 
gether, like you said, always. It would be wonderful, 
Diane. You must be wonderful naked. God, what Fd do 
to you if I ever got you that way.” 

“What would you do, Jimmy? Tell me, please* I’d 
love to hear it.” 

“Yes, I know you would. But you’ll have to use your 
imagination. Pm afraid.” 

“No, you tell me, Jimmy. You’re the only person Pve 
ever wanted to talk to me like that,” 

“I would do it from top to bottom, from inside and 
outside, from above and below, from front and back, 
from—” I stopped, 

“Yes?” 

I could feel myself beginning to bum up, 

*‘Eat your lunch,” I said. 


Chapter Three 


Saturday afternoon Brock Banning got in from Albany, 
I went over to Grand Central to meet him. 

We took his things over to my apartment, then went 
to the office. 

At dinnertime, Brock and Steve and I went to Toots 
Shot’s, Steve was a newcomer on the staff and had 
never met Brock before. He had heard about him though 
and he sat listening attentively while Brock talked* Brock 
had that effect on everyone. You always listened to him. 

He seemed to draw us all closer together* He made 
us feel that we were important, that our work was im¬ 
portant too. He clothed it in a dignity no other person 
could. 

But I knew that feeling wouldn’t last long. Tomorrow 
it would be just the same, with Courtney grouching about 
everything, Prescott irritating and superior, and Lee act- 
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ing as if we were all trying to knife him. He hadn’t had 
a drink for a week now and it had played hell with his 
disposition. He was almost as crabby as Courtney. 

He had been sleeping home ni^ts, but he’d hardly 
spoken to me. No, Brock being back might help tem¬ 
porarily, but it would wear off after a while. After a 
long dinner we went back to the office and sat around 
until the pap>er went to press. 

The apartment was dark when we got home, except 
for a dim light in the hall. I could hear Lee,snoring 
when we passed his door. We undressed and went to 
bed. 

The next day Lee and Courtney were busy with the 
arrangements for the party to their risiting colleagues. 

Steve, Lee, Courtney and Brock and I had arranged 
to get off work for the party that night. Nothing much 
ever happened on Sunday night anyway. 

“Let’s ask Prescott,’’ I said. 

Prescott had been in an agreeable mood all day and I 
felt like hell gomg off leaving him. Courtney looked at 
me. 

“All right,” ha said. “Go ahead and ask him if you 
want to.” 

“Thanks, Jimmy, Fve got something on,” smd Prescott 

“You’ve got something on. Listen to that,” said Court¬ 
ney. “He’s got something on. You mean you’re going 
around to Luigi’s to buzz Angelina. Well, go on. Waste 
your time. You won’t get to fimt base with that kid.” 

Prescott smiled and walked away. 

I was waiting for Brock a little later, when the boss 
came in. I was surprised to see him. He seldom came to 
the office on Sunday unless there was sometiiing special 
on and then Diane would-be with him. 

“How was Diane’s game the other day?” he asked. 

“Great. No one can touch her. She’ll walk away with 
the match.” 

“She won’t if she doesn’t stop drinking so much. I 
wish you’d talk to her Jimmy, Get her to cut down. She’ll 
listen to you.” 

“I’ll talk to her. But Diane’s all right,” I said, 
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Lee had already gone when Brock ana I went home to 
clean up. The party was to be at Courtney’s apartment 
in West Seventy-second Street, A neighborhood caterer 
was to serve dinner and Lee had rounded up a plentiful 
supply of liquor. 

Brock and I bathed, shaved and put on dinner coats. 
It was ten minutes to eight when we reached the apart¬ 
ment and the others were already there. Courtney’s 
apartment was on the top floor of an old-fashioned house, 
his windows all overlooking the Hudson River. It was 
rather handsomely furnished with heavy dark mahogany 
furniture and soft-toned rugs and hangings. His wife had 
lived there with him, then she had left, taking her chil¬ 
dren with her. They had since been divorced. 

Lee came into the bedroom while we were removing 
our overcoats. He’d already had several drinks. 

*‘Here’s your twenty,” he said, handing me a crisp 
new biU, “I wouldn’t go without a drink another week 
for five of them. Come and meet the crowd.” 

In the living room, everyone was drinking and laugh¬ 
ing and talking, Courtney, behind an improvised bar 
made out of an ironing board laid across the backs of 
two chairs, was jiggling a cocktail shaker up and down. 
He was in a fine humor. It wasn’t often be got the 
chance to play host and you could see he was enjoying it. 

There were five men besides Lee, Steve, Brock, Court¬ 
ney and myself, and there was a girl for each of us. 

Lee presented me to the girls, then introduced the 
men. First theije was Bob Childtoo, Paris correspondent 
for the World] Charlie Ainsworth for the Chicago Fast, 
Larry Hobart of the Record^ Henry Cheever of the Hyde 
syndicate, and Vance Terhune, our own Paris corre¬ 
spondent. I shook hands with each of them, 

Fd heard a lot about them. Especially Terhune, who 
had started on the Press with L^. 

By the time we sat down to dinner everyone was feel¬ 
ing good. Courtney sat at the head of the table, calling 
to the waiters, who bustled about serving food and drinks. 

It was a good party. Everyone laughed and kidded, 

I liked Chilton best. He was a big handsome fellow, 
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over six feet tall, with a shock of black hair liberally 
streaked with gray. He had married a Belgian girl after 
the war, a peasant who had scarcely ever worn shoes 
before. He had brought her to Paris to live, but she 
couldn’t stand conveotiaii and respectability, so he had 
finally divorced her. He kidded Tethune all the time. 

You could see Terhune didn’t like it, but he pretended 
not to notice it He talked to his supper partner, a very 
attractive brunette. 

Fd drawii a lisping little blonde, Marie Blanchard, who 
said she was a poetess and was thrilled to death at 
meeting so many brilliant men. She had just published— 
at her own expense—volume of verse caUed Heart 
Beats* She promised me an autographed copy, while I 
was promising myself she’d never see me again if I 
could help it. She was getting quite drunk and her con¬ 
fidences were beginning to be embarrassing. Lee toasted 
me from across the table. 

He had the prettiest girl at the party. She was quiet, 
but seemed to be enjoying everythiiig. Lee was already 
calling her Marcelle. They had hit it off from the start. 

Terhune reminded me of a pouter pigeon. He was a 
scant five foot seven inches tall and fuly forty pounds 
overweight. He scowled, even when he talked, and he 
began his conversation with a wall a, well a, as thou^ 
he thought that what he was about to say was of such 
unportance as to necessitate a very careful choice of 
words. He was supercilious, like Prescott, but he was 
also pompous and extraordinarily sure ,of himself. He 
rarely laughed and his smile was forced and somehow 
unconvincing. 

“Say, Terhune,’* said Courtney. “Lane here is trying 
for one of the foreign bureaus. He’d be all right too.” 

Terhune looked at me. It was the first time he had 
noticed me, I am sure. 

“Speak French?” he asked bluntly, 

“A little.” 

“A little won’t do. Better tiy for the London office. 
You’d be no good in Paris,” he said, turning back to his 
supper partner. 
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Chilton smiled. 

“French isn^t hard to leam^” said Hobart, addressing 
me from across the table. “None of us knew much 
about it when we first went over. You’d soon pick it up* 
Lane.” 

“Sure, thafs the way Vance got his French,” said 
Chilton. “He picked her up one night at Maxim’s. Now 
he even speaks it ” 

Everyone laughed except Terhune. We were all pretty 
drunk by this lime, even the girls. 

In the living room, all the chairs and couches were 
scM>n occupied, some folks even sitting on the floor. 
Courtney telephoned for more liquor and someone rolled 
back the rug and turned on the ra^o. 

Chilton, Ainsworth and Hobart danced with their girls. 

Steve’s girl was sitting on his lap, kissing him. 

Mine sat on the floor beside me, babbling a silly 
jingle, which she said was her magnum opus and still 
threatening me with that auto^aphed copy. She was ter¬ 
ribly tight. And in that condition, terribly seductive. Her 
blonde hair hung awry over one blue eye. Her normally 
pale skin had acquired a pink flush. A button had come 
loose at the top of her dress, revealing pink breasts 
about to escape her lacy bra. The hem of the dress, as 
she sat, had slid high enough to expose thighs of ex¬ 
traordinary attactiveness. Long, creamy thi^s.^ 

Courtney was mixin g drinks behind his ironing-board 
bar. 

I was surprised when Tony amved with a case of 
Scotch and another of gin. It looked like Red Byrnes’ 
boys were hijacking liquor trucks. There’d been a lot of 
that lately. I saw Ms black eyes sweep the room and 
then he motioned to me and I got up and followed 
him out into the hall. 

“Is this bird Prescott here?” he asked. 

I told him no. He looked at me hard. 

“Say, Jimmy, what’s Prescott like?” 

I began to describe him. 

“I don’t mean that. I mean what kind of a guy is he?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, I guess, Tony. Why?” 
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^ ‘‘Well, he’s rnnning after Angelina, She’s just a kid, 
Jimmy, and she thinks newspaper men are aces up. She’s 
cra^ to go into the movies and this Prescott has been 
getting her some small work on TV. She’s been going 
out a lot with him and she’s nuts about him. But if you 
say he’s an all-right guy, Fm satisfied. You’re certainly 
one yourself, Jimmy. Angelina told me what you said to 
the old man about me.” 

“That’s all right, Tony,” 

I walked to the door with him and when I came back 
Chilton was telling another story. Everyone was hstening. 

But I couldn’t laugh at it, I was thinking about An¬ 
gelina and Prescott. He was a cagey bastard, all right 

He had never mentioned Angelina’s name to any of 
us, or that he was helping her get work on TV. I 
couldn’t remember that he’d ever mentioned having a 
friend in the television business at all. Funny, Angelina 
hadn’t said anything. 

I was be^nning to feel too drunk. Some good jazz 
music was coming in and nearly everyone was dancing, 
Steve was making pretty free with his girl. He was hold¬ 
ing her around the Mps and kissing her while they 
danced. 

Lee had his girl pinned against the wall and was lean¬ 
ing against her, talking. She was laughing at Mm. 

A slim dark*eyed girl, who had been Courtney’s supper 
partner, leaned against the wall on the other side of die 
room looking at me. Then she smiled and motioned to 
me to come over to her. But I didn’t want to dance, I 
wanted to get out, to go somewhere. 

I wished I were with Diane, watching her eyes, Usten- 
ing to her low soft voice. I wished I were alone with her 
on the terrace looking down at the ragged ugly roofs 
below, or lying on the grass beside her on the golf course, 
watching the wind blow showers of dead leaves down into 
her lap. 

I did like hell. 

I’d dance with that girl over there. She was pretty and 
she kept smiling at me. Courtney had been too busy to pay 
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any attention to her. I’d get her and we’d have a drink. 

I started for her, but my lisping blonde grabbed me, 
*‘Come on, Jimmy. Dance.’^ 

I danced, imagining I was dancing with Diane, and it 
fired me up again, and I began to respond to the clinging 
of the blonde, the slip of her silky thighs, the deliberate 
grinding of those h^-exposed breasts into my chest. 
Suddenly I wanted to take her into a bedroom, I pushed 
her into the hall. She resisted not at all. 

The first room I tried was occupied by two of the 
fellows and one girl. My blonde giggled. I tried another 
room, interrupting a couple in the throes. I caught a 
glimpse of tangled legs on the bed, then slammed the 
door, A third room was empty. 

I flung my blonde to the mattress. She hiked up her 
dress and opened her arms wide. Without any prelinii- 
naries—none were necessary^—I topped her squirming 
body. In seconds she was in a transport of ^ggling, 
^^ing delight. Not me. I shut my eyes and tried to 
think of Diane. But each time my mind evoked her pic¬ 
ture, the blonde would giggle or say something or squirm 
violently, knocking the portrait out of my head. Shame 
possessed me and I knew my face was red. But the 
blonde did not seem to notice anything amiss. In fact, 
deep in hquor and lust as she was, she kept right on en¬ 
joying herself Hugely. So I faked it. I made the ap¬ 
propriate noises and contortions, and then I backed away 
from her and left the room. 

She followed a few minutes later, looking even drunk¬ 
er than before. She had not bothered to comb her hair 
or repair her lips. 

She staggered to a couch and fell down on it, sighing 
ecstatically. I found my coat and left. 


Chapter Four 

Brock shook me awake at ten o’clock the next morning, 
I wanted to sleep but he wouldn’t let me. The boss had 
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called a meeting of the staff for twelve o’clock and we 
all had to be there. I lay a while thinking about the night 
before. 

I could remember eveiything, how I got home and 
the slim dark-eyed girl who had wanted to come with 
me. I had wanted her at first and then I hadn’t wanted 
her. I remembered the little blonde supper partner, dead 
drunk on the floor, Chilton and his copper-haired girl 
dancing. 

I felt rotten. 

Brock mixed me a double bromo and I drank it quick¬ 
ly, Then I bathed and dressed and we went out to get 
some breakfast. I ordered some iced tomato juice and 
sipped it slowly. 

*‘Have a good time last night, Jimmy?” asked Brock. 

“No, I didn’t” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t seem to enjoy drinking or 
women the way I used to, that’s all,” 

“Then Td quit if I were you,” 

I looked at him. 

“If you don’t enjoy doing the things that others do, then 
quit.” 

“I think I wiU,” I answered. 

He went on eating his breakfast and paying no attention 
to me. Just being with Brock made me feel better. 

His own talk was apt to be about books or philoso¬ 
phy, because he was most interested in these, but you 
could talk about anything you liked and he’d listen and 
be interested. 

Brock and the boss were entirely different, yet I liked 
them both. Brock, the boss and Lee were my closest 
friends and they were all different. They perhaps had no 
other one thing in common but their friendship for me. 

The boss was my oldest friend. He’d given me my 
first job after I left the University and I’d been with him 
ever since, except for the first three years after he left the 
South to come to New York as managing editor of the 
Press. Yes, he was my oldest friend, and my best friend. 
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He had given me my start and perhaps it was because 
of that, that I always thought he knew everything. 

I never argued with the boss, but I argued with Brock 
a lot, often about things he was up on, things I knew 
very little about. He’d listen, even when my opinions 
weren’t worth a damn. 

Lee was different.'entirely different, but I liked him too, 
almost as much as I liked Brock and the boss. 

He was gay and frivolous, but he was generous and 
loyal to his friends. You never talked about anything se¬ 
rious to hifn and you would have been surprised if he 
had ever talked about anything serious to you. He didn’t 
even take Ms work seriously. 

His theory about life, whenever he gave it thought 
at all, was that it was given to us to be enjoyed. "Make 
it a holiday, Jimmy,” he used to say. “Eat, drink and 
be merry.” 

He’d quote Stevenson, who wrote: “Life is a thing to 
be dashingly used and cbeerfuUy hazarded. It’s an aflaii 
of cavalry.” 

We finished breakfast and walked to the office. Steve 
was in, but Lee and Courtney hadn't shown up yet 
There was still a half hour until the meeting. 

The meeting had been called to announce the promo¬ 
tion of Brock to the city desk and the establishment of 
several new rules in the office. I saw Lee and Courtney 
come in just as the boss began talking about the impor¬ 
tance of our work and the part it played in public welfare 
and morals. It was a short talk and the meeting was over. 

We shook hands with Brock and congratulated him. I 
war. ,g]ad he’d got the city desk, but I could see that 
Courtney was sore. He’d been with the paper longer than 
Brock and we all knew he had had Ms eye on toe city 
desk. He looked like a thunder cloud, so I kept away 
from Mm. 

Lee came over to my desk. 

“How do you feel?” I asked. 

“Rotten. Let’s go around to Luigi’s and get some cof¬ 
fee.” 

Luig^ was glad to see us. He gave some orders to toe 
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chef, then came and sat down at our table. “Yon know, 
Jimmy/’ he began, “Fm be^nning to be worried about 
Angelina and Meester Prescott. He comes here every day 
now and Angelina goes out with him. Fm afraid she 
likes him too much. Tell me, Jimmy, do you thin k he is 
serious? Is he all right?” 

“Yes, I think Prescott is all right. But you never can 
tell. Men are pretty much alike with women. Some of 
course are a little rottener than others. Perhaps you better 
watch Angelina ” 

“But how can I watch her, when she goes every day 
to that TV studio? She is crazy about it, but me and her 
mother we do not like it. We want her to get married, 
have plenty babies. Tell me, Jimmy, do you think that 
Meester Prescott wants to many Angelina?” 

“I don’t know. But I wouldn’t worry, Luigi. Angelina 
is a good girl and Prescott isn’t what you’d call a ladies’ 
man. He’s rather a shy fellow and I never knew him to 
go around much with girls. He’s perhaps in love with 
Angelina.” 

“Listen, Jimmy,” he smd. “Will you speak to him 
about Angelina? Ask him not to see her so much and 
please not to get her any more jobs in the movies. There 
is plenty here for her to do, helping her mother. But if he 
wants to marry her, tell him to come talk to me. She is too 
young to get married, but it is better than that moving- 
picture nonsense.” 

“Lee, why don’t you talk to him?” I asked. 

“Not me. You talk to him. He might listen to you.” 

“All rigjit. I’ll try.” 

It was four-thirty when I got hack to the office and six 
o’clock before I finished writing my piece. 

I was just starting out with Lee, to get a drinks when 
Diane got off the elevator. There were few days when 
Diane missed coming to the office. She liked the life and 
bustle of the city room and the endless task of catching up 
with things. 

“It’s like having your fingers on the pulse of the world, 
catching its every beat,” she once told me. 
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She caught me by the arm. you don^t I know 
what you're going out for.” 

The elevator went on down widi Lee and I stayed be¬ 
hind with Diane. I told her all about the party and how 
drunk I had been. I even told her a little about the lisp¬ 
ing blonde girl Diane laughed and her eyes sparkled 
when I told her I hadn't gone the distance. 

“Don't forget, dinner at eight, Jimmy,” she said as she 
went out. 

“Some doll. Who is she?” asked Barry, a new reporter. 

“Mrs. Robert Van Pelt. The boss's wife ” I said 

“Say, she's stunning. She's what I call beautHul.” 

I di^'t say an3rtiiing. 

“No wonder Van Pelt ditched his first wife for her. She 
used to work on the paper, didn't she? What’s she like? 
I mean is she a good guy?” 

“It depends on what you call a good guy,” I said. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. Why, she's years young¬ 
er than he is. What's an old guy like him doing with a 
wife Uke that? She can't be in love with him. Not a beau¬ 
tiful young creature like that It was his money she 
married.” 

“Don't you worry about that, Barry, The boss knows 
how to handle his private affairs,” I said 

“Maybe, but it's funny, an old guy like him with a 
wife like that.” 

“Do you know what they're going to put you on?” I 
asked. 

“She sure is easy on the eyes. I think Fm going to Uke 
this job, Lane.” 

“Oh, for Christ's sake, shut up,” I said. 

Barry looked at me, puzzled, then walked away. 

I went home and took a shower and changed my 
clothes. The effects of last night were beginning to wear 
off. I got into a taxi and was driven to the boss's apart¬ 
ment. I found Terhune, freshly shaven and in dhiner 
clothes, already there. He was surprised to see me. 

He’d been in conference at die office most of the day 
and was to take the plane at midnight. He looked none 
the worse for last night's party. 
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Suki brought in oocktaik and a dish of stuffed oBves, 
wrapped in bits of broiled bacon, piping hot. 

^niiey’re great for a hangover,” whispered Diane. 

The boss and Terhime, who had been discussing the 
affairs of the Paris ofiSce and the international situation, 
went on talking and I listened, at the same time study¬ 
ing Terhime, 

He was unusual in appearance and rather good-looking. 
His hands and feet were very small for a man’s but 
it was his head you noticed most. It was much too large 
for his body, the forehead wide and high. His mouse- 
colored hair was thick and glistening and he wore it 
brushed down smooth and flat. There was a petulant look 
about his mouth and his blue eyes were deep-set and 
brooding. You got at once the impression of moodiness. 

He was very poMte to Diane, all through die dinner. 
He sat on her ri^t, directly opposite me, and I could see 
he was much taken with her, 

Diane led the way into the living room, 

‘‘So you want to have a go at one of the foreign bu¬ 
reaus, Mr, I.ane?” said Terhune. He had an abrupt way 
of starting and ending a conversation, 

“Yes, I think so,” 

Suki brought us brandy and coffee. I smoked and 
watched Diane. Terhune talked. You could see he liked 
to talk and that he was flattered by our attention. 

But I knew that Diane was not interested in what he 
was saying. Her eyes told me that. Ever since Terhune 
had mentioned my going abroad they had been differ¬ 
ent, I knew she was thinking about that 

“Let’s go for a walk,” she said suddenly. 

She got a wrap and we walked out, leaving the boss 
and Terhune talking. We just walked out, without a word 
of excuse or apology, 

“Do you t hink that was nice, Diane?” I asked when we 
were s^ely outside. 

“No, but it was effective, Jimmy, and Fm beginning 
to believe that’s the only way to get what you want 
Just take it.” 
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“I wish I could get you that way, Diane. Just walk out 
with you some day, leaving everything and everyone.” 

“Then why don’t you, instead of running away from 
me?” 

We were at the far eod of the terrace by this time aod 

she stopped and caught me by the arm, holding it tight 

“You’re not going to Europe, Jimmy, you’re not FH 
not let you.” 

“But, Diane, I’ve got to do something, or FU go crazy.” 

“Then go to Bob and tell him about us. Tell him that 
you want me, that we want each other. That’s what he 
did when he wanted me. He went to his wife and told her 
she’d have to give him a divorce.” 

“Yes, I know, Diane, but I couldn’t do that. You 
couldn’t either. I’ve wished a thousand times that we 
could. Then again I don’t know. We’d be different if we 
could do that and we probably wouldn’t love each other 
if we were different. I wouldn't want that, Diane.” 

“Wouldn’t you? No matter what happens?” 

“No. No matter what happens.” _ ^ 

“Then you’re glad you love me, in spite of everything?” 

“Yes. I’ll always be glad I love you and that you love 
me. There is no one in all the world like you, Diane, and 
even if I never have you. I’ll always be glad I loved you.” 

We leaned against the terrace rail, staring into the 
night. It was warm and a heavy mist overhung the tow¬ 
ers and spires of the great midtown skyscrapers, endow¬ 
ing them with a spiritual quality at once mysterious and 
romantic. On a clear night they were simply stone 
and steel monsters, hurling their sharp pinnacles like 
cruel spears against the softness of the sky. 

But tonight, their perpendiculars and horizontals took 
on new bewilderments, the harsh exactness yielding to 
the softness of the enveloping vapors. 

Lights glowed dimly from the endless parallels of win¬ 
dows, their rays penetrating here in silver, there in gold, 
jeweling the mist in one spot, shadowing it in another. 

The low mournful bellow of a fog-horn far out in the 
bay came to us above the sharp impatient toots of nearby 
river traf&c. 
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Moisture dripped from the rows of clipped hedges 
and dwarf trees down to the red-tiled terrace floor. 

We walked past the servants’ quarters, down three 
steps to a lower terrace. We stopped there under a stone 
pergola, which in summer sheltered a lily pool. 

Diane leaned against one of its pillars, her hands behind 
her, her head back, her body flat against the stone sup¬ 
port. She stood there staring into the drifting mist that 
surrounded the building. 

“What’s to become of us, Jimmy?” she asked sudden¬ 
ly. “How are we to go on like this, without each other?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps if I go away, it will wear off.” 

“But you have been away and it didn’t wear off then. 
It only became worse.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Ours isn’t the kind of love that wears off, Jimmy. It’s 
the real thing.” 

Diane was right. I knew that. It was the real thing. We 
had tried separation, but it had not helped. The three 
months I had spent at the Presses Chicago office had 
proven to us that separatioa was not the cure. It had only 
made us want each other more, 

I had gone out there hoping it would wear off, but it 
hadn’t It just got worse. Drink and women hadn’t helped 
either and now my work was begimiing to show the strain. 

I wondered how much longer I could hold out against 
my longing, to what lengths I could go for the sake of 
loyalty and friendship. Flight seemed to offer the only 
security for me. But what about Diane? 

There would be nothing for her but drink and she was 
already drinking too much. She leaned quietly against the 
stone pillar, her body sUm and beautiful, wrapped in 
the ni^t mist. Her breasts were firm and round, like a 
very young girl’s. 

I moved closer to her and put my hand on her throat, 
warm and smooth, then drew my palm slowly down 
over her body. She stood very stUl, her eyes shut, her lips 
scarcely moving. 

“I love that, Jimmy, I love the feel of your hands on 
my body, I want them to remember my body always, to 
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know the feel of it, to know how it difiers from any 

She caught me in her arms^ drawing me close, and 
we kissed, our bodies pressed tightly together. 

“We’d better go in, Diane,” I said after a while. 
“Yes, I guess we’d better.” 

Her voice sounded low and husky. 

“Kiss me again,” she pleaded. “Just once more. 

I could feel her half-open lips moving against mme 

as I held her. ,, . 

“I love you, Jimmy, I love you, they were saymg 

over and over again. . 

I wanted to see her eyes, but the fog was ^ thicfc 
We walked back to the main terrace, toward the glasseO 
doors of the living room. Diane held my arm ughtly 
with both hands until we reached the lighted doors, then 

The l»ss went on talking, hardly noticing us, but I saw 
Terhune look at us searchingly when we came back. 

It was time to go and the boss drove me to my ^ " 

ment, then went on with Terhune to International Field. 


Chapter Five 

Except for those busy intervals at the office, I had seen 
nothing of Lee since the night of the correspondents 
party. He had not been sleeping at home. 

I had enjoyed being alone with Brock. I t 
in the mood for Lee’s company. city ^aft ^sclos^ 
ures, a gang rumble and visiting diplomats had kept us 

all pretty busy. , ,, 

But in spite of that, I had found tune to read and t^- 
I hadn’t had a drink since the night of the pa^ and I 
felt fine. I found myself thinking less about Diane too. 
I hadn’t seen her since the ni^t Terhune smled. 

I read every night until I fell asleep and in that way I 
kept my mind away from her. Brock had given me that 

tip. 
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Ordinarily, we didn’t talk about personal things, but 
one night I had been particularly low. Even then Brock 
hadn’t mentioned Diane. He had just said, “Try reading 
when you can’t sleep, Jimmy; economics or history, or 
for a thoroughly soporific effect you can’t beat some of 
the biographies that are being written these days.” 

I had tried it out and it seemed to be working. 

We walked to the plant and I got my mail, and a mes¬ 
sage that the boss wanted to see me, 1 went at once to his 
office. 

The door was open and he sat drumming on the desk 
blotter with a pencU, staring at nothing. He seemed 
strangely different to me as he sat there entirely off 
guard. He looked old and tired for the first timft in all the 
years I had known him. 

H? s^ed when I spoke to him, then braced himself 
and smiled, motioning me to a chair. 

It was extraordinary how quickly the years seemed to 
sUp away when he drew his shoulders back and lifted 
his head and smiled. 

“Will you take Diane to an art exhibition this after¬ 
noon, Jimmy?” he asked. “I promised to take her, but 
Hyde is coming over from Philadelphia and I’ve got to be 
here. But I want her to go. She’s been drinking bard for 
a week now. Just lonesome, that’s all.” 

“Yes, of course. She’s just lonesome,” I said. 

“Then you’ll take her?” 

“Sure, rU take her.” 

* Thanks, Jimmy. I’U telephone her and have her pick 
you up here at the office at four o’clock.” 

I went back to my desk and answered my mail. Then 
I went over to where a crap game with Ridgeway, Steve, 
Lee, Grant, the sp>orts editor, and Courtney was in prog¬ 
ress. Courtney was winning and he kept taunting the 
others. 

“Come on, Jimmy,” he said. “Only four bits a shot 
and the game needs new money.” 

“There’s Prescott,” said Steve. “Let’s get him in.” 

Prescott and Barry had come in and were watching 
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the game from behind Courtney’s chair, Prescott refused 
to play and walked over to his desk, I followed Mm, 

“I see you’re rushing Angelina pretty strong these 
days,’’ I began, 

‘’Well, what of it?” 

“Nothing, only her father and mother are worried 
about it,” 

“How do you know so much about Angelina’s busi¬ 
ness?” 

“Luigi told me,” 

“Oh, I see, I didn’t know that you and Luigi were on 
such confidential terms,” 

I had to clench my fist to keep from driving it into Ms 
face. Still I didn’t blame him. It wasn’t any of my busi¬ 
ness and my interference wasn’t going to make things 
better for anyone. 

“You’d better mind your own business, Lane, I can 
attend to my own affairs,” he said, pufllng out his chest 
and smiling his damned superior sr^e, 

“Okay,” I answered. “It isn’t any of my business, but 
Luigi and Tony—” 

“Tony, Tony,” he inteixupted, Ms smile fading quick¬ 
ly. “What’s that dirty little racketeer got to do with it?” 

“Nothing, I guess, ezcept that he keeps an eye on his 
sister,” 

Prescott didn’t say an)rthing and I walked away, leav¬ 
ing him there as wMte as a ghost. 

At four o’clock, Diana came for me. She leaned back 
against the cusMons looking at me as we were driven 
uptown, her gloved hands resting quietly in her lap, 

“I thought I was never going to see you again,” she 
said. 

“It hasn’t been so long,” 

“Over a week. You’ll never know how much I’ve 
missed you, Jimmy.” 

“We’ve been busy, Diane, and there were two new 
men to break in,” We rode on and I tried to be cheerful 
and natural, humming and talking about the boys and 
the things at the office. 
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It was getting dark and I couldn’t sec hei eyes.- She 
just sat there looking strmght ahead. 

There was a hurt look on her face and I felt rotten 
knowing that my poor excuses had only made her un¬ 
happy. We rode on in the growing darkness, Diane not 
saying anything but yes and no, and I trying to make 
believe that everything was all right 

The car stopped in front of a studio building on Fifty- 
ninth Street and we got out. 

“Dore Duval’s studio,” said Diane, as we entered the 
elevator. 

Puval-remembered that name. He was one of the 

celebrities who had come over on the Pont Neuf. 

Duval greeted Diane warmly, bowing low over her 
hand and kissing her gloved fingertips. He hauled us 
about the room introducing us. 

There was the usual crowd—students, critics, dealers 
and patronesses—^without which no art exhibit would 
be possible. 

Diane looked like a strange rare flower among them. 
She was being towed about by the admiring Duval and I 
wandered off to look at his art It gave me something 
of a shock. 

These portraits were, for the most part of people be¬ 
longing to the best society of Europe and they convinc^ 
you at once that the artist had not attempted to gain 
fame through flattery. He had painted these people 
exactly as he had seen them. 

A butler with a tray of drinks passed, and I helped 
myself to one and returned to my contemplation of ^- 
val’s work. A bead done in oil, testing on a shelf just 
above me attracted my attention. It was of a young girl, 
very beautiful and wearing the conventional Spanish comb 
and lace mantilla. I took it down to look at it more clos^ 
ly. When I went to return it to its place, I saw that it 
had been hiding a piece of sculpture. 

In a moment I saw why it had been hidden. It was a 
bronze figure of two lesbians, nude and with long flow¬ 
ing hair half concealing their attitude. It gave me a feel¬ 
ing of nausea. 
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I put back the oil and carefully arranged the lovely 
head as it had been before* 

Diane, slim and alluring, was standing in the center 
of the big studio talking to Duval* Her pale gold beauty 
seemed to dominate the gallery* 

It was six-thirty before the last of the guests had gone, 
leaving only Diane, Duval, Hildreth—the Press art critic 
—and myself, Diane invited us to her house to dinner* 
“Fve got to work/’ I said. 

“YouVe got to eat too, don’t you?’^ 

“Yes, but Ill eat later,” I said 
“All right. Suit yourself ” 

I had hurt her again. I could see that, 

“You’ll come, Mr. Duval, and you, Mr, HUdretb?” 

“ru go along with Jimmy,” said HUdredi* “I’ve got to 
work too.” 

Diane just looked at me, I’d never seen her eyes look 
like that before. It was pretty awful having her look at 
me that way. Fd never seen her look so terribly hurt. 

“FH come tomorrow night, Diane,” I said. “Fve got 
something on for tonight. A party for Ridgeway and 
Barry.” 

She turned and without a word walked into the ele¬ 
vator. 

She drove oft with Duval. Hildreth and I hailed a taxi, 
“Let’s go over to my place and get a drink,” said Hil¬ 
dreth. 

We rode through Fifty-ninth Street to Park Avenue, 
down Park to Forty-fourth Street and turning east, crossed 
Third and Second and climbed the rise into Tudor City. 

Tier on tier of lighted windows glowed above the som¬ 
ber shadows of the little park that occupied the center 
of this five-acre city within a city, 

Hildreth’s apartment was on eleventh floor. It had 
casement windows that looked out over the East River 
and I stood looldng out of them at the United Nations 
building. Would it become a monument of peace, 1 
thought, or just another gravestone? 

Hildreth mixed highballs and we sat dr inkin g and talk¬ 
ing, our talk finally drifting to our work. It was ^ways 
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that way. Whenever we’d get together away from the 
office, we always talked about our work. It was funny. 
We couldn’t seem to forget it, even when we wanted to. 
It was our existence. 

“It’s a dog’s life, Jimmy, and we’re a couple of fools 
to stick in it We’re paid less than traveling salesmen 
and we can never count on havmg a Sunday or an eve^ 
ning to ourselves. If a story breaks we’ve got to work, 
no matter when. We’re even toM what to write. Take, for 
example, this Duval. He’s just an ordinary dauber, Jim¬ 
my. We’ve got a thousand better painters than he is, 
ri^t here in New York, but I don’t dare say so in my 
copy. He’s come over here to paint Mrs. Van Pelt and 
a select few who have the money to pay for it, and the 
boss wants a flattering story about his art, a lot of damned 
drivel. Oh, he’s sincere and honest, and proficient enough, 
as his portraits show. But he’s a top artist, you’re 
Confucius.” 

‘‘Well, what are we going to do about it?” I asked. 
“Once you get into this game, there is something about 
it that holds you. You can’t seem to get out of it, 
not until you’re old and they kick you out of it. The 
smart guys don’t wait for diat. They break away. Some¬ 
times I feel like chucking the whole damned business 
and going back down South, into my father’s business,” 

Hildreth laughed. “You’d cut your fliroat inside of six 
months, Jimmy,” 

“I know it The filthy game’s got me. WeU, here’s to 
it,” I said. 

Hildreth poured another drink and we left. The ele¬ 
vator was empty when we got in and it dropped swiftly 
down to the fourth floor and stopped. 

Prescott and Angelina got in. 

Prescott lived in Tudor City. I spoke to Angelina, 
then went on talking to Hildreth, trying to appear non¬ 
chalant 

Prescott sweUed out his chest and grinned, 

Angelina blushed and looked down at the floor. She 
didn’t speak to either of us. She got out of the elevator 
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and walked rapidly across the lobby, high heels clicking 
sharply Dn the tiled floor, 

Hildreth and I waited in the entrance tintU they had 
driven oS in a taxi, A black Cadillac rolled out of the 
darkness and followed their taxi around the park and 
out into Forty-second Street* 

The doonnan whistled up a taxi for us. 

"‘So that is Prescott’s game,’’ said Hildreth, as we drove 
off. 

“Prescott is a dirty louse,” I said* 

I was numb with surprise. It was the last thing I had 
ever thought could happen* Prescott and Angelina* I 
felt sick, as though I were somehow to blame for it. 

I should have told Luigi that Prescott was a no-good, 
Ncr matter what anyone thought, 1 should have told him* 

“It’s a pity,” Hildreth was saying, “Angelina is such a 
sweet kid.” 

“That isn’t the worst of it. It’s the way Prescott acts 
that gets me* You’d think he’d really done something. 
He thinks he’s a real guy now* He thinks we are en¬ 
vious of him. He thinks he’s done something big." 

“So he has, but he’d better not let Tony find out,” said 
Hildreth. 


Chapter Six 

It was after seven when Lee and I left the office and 
went over to Bleeck’s for dinner* Brock, Courtney, Steve, 
Barry and Ridgeway were already there* They were talk¬ 
ing about the party* 

Ridgeway and Barry had been with the paper nearly 
two weeks now and Steve and Courtney had introduced 
them around, but Barry kept complaimng about not 
knowing any women* So a party had been arranged for 
tonight and Lee had agreed to get the girls for it* 

“Well, we’re all set," said Lee, as we sat down, “Fve 
dated up some models.” 

Barry looked glum, “But why models?” he asked. 
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“Just what kind of girls would you like?” asked Court- 
ney, sarcastically. 

“Well, you can’t have any fun with a lot of high-hat 
dames, can you? Besides it takes more time and tech¬ 
nique to make one of them than it does to make a 
virgin.” 

They had arranged to have the party at Marie’s down 
in Van Dam Street. Marie had no late night trade and 
we could have the place to ourselves. 

“It will do you good to get drunk and have a girl,” 
Lee had said when we had talked about it first 

Brock wouldn’t be able to leave the office until after 
the paper went to press, but he’d promised to come then. 

We went back to the office and at ten o’clock Diane 
came in. The boss had brought Duval over to show him 
the plant. They went off together and Diane stayed in 
the reporter’s room talking to the boys. Lee told her 
about the party. 

She kept glancing at me all the time he talked and her 
eyes had that odd faraway look in them. She’d been 
drinking too much again. She got a moment alone with 
me and whispered, “Be careful tonight, dear.” 

At eleven, Steve and Courtney left to get the girls and 
Lee and I found a taxi and went down to pick up the 
liquor for the party. 

We were loading the stuff into the cab when Tony 
drove up. He spoke to Lee and without a word to me 
went on inside the store. Lee was busy stowing the 
liquor into the car so there’d be room for us and he didn’t 
notice it 

We had twelve quarts of gin, twelve fifths of Scotch, 
six fifths of rye and an assortment of champagne, 

“That ought to be enough,” said Lee. 

I didn’t answer him, I was thinking about Tony. I 
kept thinking about him all the way over to Marie’s, 

What the hell was Tony sore at me for? 

The others were already there when we reached Ma- 
rie’s. 

Courtney got busy at once opening bottles. Ridgeway 
helped him and Barry and Steve talked to the girls, who 
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sat around looking very stiff and proper. Everyone was 
too sober* 

Marie’s was a three-story brick house, of the time when 
fashionable New York dwelt below Fourteenth Street 
The entrance was through an iron basement down into a 
narrow hali which ran straight through to a garden at 
the back. 

The front room, which was used as a dining room, had 
been cleared for the party. 

The oak floor was smooth and poKshed and the room 
was illuminated by side lights and a central chandelier. 
The musicians, four flashy Negroes, sat in one corner, 
tuning their instruments by an ancient piano. Marie’s 
husband bustled in and out of the kitchen, giving orders 
to the waiters in Italian. 

A table loaded with sandwiches, salads, cold meat and 
cheese occupied a corner and the wooden chairs were 
neatly arranged against the wall. 

Lee introduced me to the girls. He knew them all well 
and you could see they liked him. 

Courtney and Ridgeway soon got things going. The 
drinks were ready and then the music started. 

I sat a while watching the dancers, then went down 
the hall and out into the garden. In summer it was an 
outdoor dining room, sparkling with lights. Tonight it 
was dark and silent, except for the gentle trickle of water 
in the center. Tall office buildings rose on each side of it 
and at the back the stained-glass windows of an old 
church caught and held the shafts of light from the 
kitchen windows. 

At the far end, a rustic summer house, built entirely 
of tree boughs, looked bleak and dark against the high, 
painted fence. I walked around the gravel path several 
times, then went back inside. 

Everyone was having a big time. 

A dark-eyed girl came over and asked me to dance 
with her. I shook my head and she went away. I didn’t 
feel like dancing. 

I hadn’t been able to get Diane out of my mind all 
night. 1 wished she wouldn’t drink so much. But hell, 
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why shouldn’t she drink? Why shouldn’t I drink? Wasn’t 
that the only thing we could do to forget? 

I hunted up the little dark-eyed girl and danced with 
her. Everyone was having a good time* Fd have a good 
time too* Fd forget Diane. I’d make a night of it 

The music was good and everyone danced and no 
one thought much about eating. 

The girls dressed Lee up as a Rajah. They made him 
a turban of table napkins, with a glass bottle stopper 
hanging down in the middle of his forehead as a dia¬ 
dem. Two tablecloths were draped around his body as 
robes and he sat cross-legged on the floor. From some¬ 
where the girls had got pillows which they piled around 
him. They were calling him the Prince of Passion* 

Lee joined in the fun of it. He clapped his hands and 
called for his harem to dance for him. He was talking 
loud, in a foolish jargon, putting in an English word now 
and then, which only made it sound funnier, and making 
wild gestures. One by one he called each by name 
and she danced out before him, in her own particular 
specialty, 

Steve’s girl did a Spanish dance, another one did a 
tap dance and then two more did an adagio stunt. Each 
one, when she had finished, threw herself panting into 
the Rajah’s arms. Laughter and applause greeted each 
turn. 

The girl I had been dancing with began clapping her 
hands and swa 3 niig her body in the sensuous movements 
of the hula. The musicians began playing it and the little 
dancer writhed and swayed in the rhythmic figures of 
the native dance, 

I got hot all over. I wanted a drink, but I couldn’t 
take my eyes off that slim writhing body. She shook her 
long black hair loose and it fell in a shower of curls 
around her shoulders. 

“The royal favorite,” yelled Lee, thrusting the others 
away from him. ”Look, Jimmy! Look at that move¬ 
ment! To the royal chamber,” he shouted. 

He struggled to get to his feet, but the girls held him 
down, laughing. Everyone was enjoying himself. 
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The little girl who had danced the hula pressed hard 
against me. Her cheek left a white mark on my coat 
“I like to dance with you,” she said, finally. 

I didn’t answer her, just squeezed her tight 
“Don’t dance with any other girl toni^t, Jimmy, 


please.” 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Grace. Grace Sperry.” „ , 

“Not bad, but I’m going to call you Gorgeous, I said. 

“Why?” . , . , 

“Because you are,” I smd, my arms tightening around 


her* 

She tipped back her head and looked up at me, smil¬ 
ing, her teeth glistening, her dark curls falling back from 

her face. . .. 

The music played the rumba and everyone sang it. 

I didn’t mix my drinks, but I drank a lot of Srotch. 

The room was very hot and I felt the liquor inside 
me, warm and pleasant. But I wasn’t drunk. I was under 
perfect control. My muscles felt taut and steady and al¬ 
together efficient. I took my little ^rl outside. 

The stars were bright overhead and the tall unhghted 
buildings cut into the black sky as if to shelter the little 
garden below. We walked to the end of the path and sat 
down on a bench in the summer house. 

From the darkened church windows, the face of Chnst 
looked down on us, sad and pleading. I thought of my 

mother. „ , . l u 

In her letters she always asked me if I went to church 
and always, when I answered, I ignored her question. I 
couldn’t he to my mother. 

“It’s nice out here,” the girl said. 

She moved close to me and I could see her white 
teeth sparkling in the dark when she talked. 

“1 like to be out here with you.” 

I didn’t answer. She hummed softly, a popular tune 
that the music was playing. The sound came to us faint¬ 
ly the piano beating the tempo, the guitar strumming soft¬ 
ly, the drum a muffled heartbeat, the bass barely audi¬ 
ble. 
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“Don’t you like being out here with me alone?” she 
asked, 

I nodded. 

‘Then why don’t you kiss me? Don’t you like me?” 

I m crazy about you,” I said. I put my arms around 
her body, drawing her close to me. I kissed her thirstOy 
on the lips. ^ 

I could feel her heart beating fast, feel it against my 
tody. Her lips were soft and wet. She pressed her chest 
hard against mine. Then she put her arms around my 
neck md kissed me many times, nestling closer to me. 

I tried to think it was Diane. I closed my eyes and 
pretended it was. 

The body I held was soft and warm and yielding, but 
it wasn’t Diane’s. 

It was nice though. It was very nice. I could see it 
now, slim and graceful, swaying to the music of the hula. 
My mouth was hot and dry and I pressed my body 
hard against her. 

“You do like me,” she said. She put her head back 
and laughed, rubbing her body against mine. 

“Kiss me,” she said, 

I bent to kiss her. 

Then I lifted her to my lap. She moved gently to ac¬ 
commodate me. I held her that way a while, feeling the 

hips against my thighs and 
or giggler, like that lisping 
wed just enough, spoke just 
and in whispers or soft murmurings. 
my head to her breasts and kissed them. She 
opened the bodice of her dress and took my*hand and 
guided it to a breast. I was surprised by its creamy bulk 
and managed to get it out of its net cradle. I fondled it 
and caressed it and kissed it, and the desire inside me 
was like yeasty dynamite. And from the way she was 
acting, I judged her own desire matched mine, especially 
when she indicated she had something else for my hands 
to do. 

It got so that we could stand it no longer. Of her own 
volition, she turned so that she was no longer sitting 
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warm, rouna inrust oi her 
She was no wriggler 
l^lphde had been. Grace me 




sidewise on my knees, like a horsewoman riding astrad- 
die, but rather in full saddle, like a jockey* She faced 
me, her long and lovely legs on either side of my knees, 
and I leaned back, and she lifted herself a Uttle and 
came down, and I felt the burning wine of her woman¬ 
hood. In my convulsive clutch she was throbbing like a 
bird. “Oh, you darling," she whispered. “Darling.” And 
her breath, despite the liquor, was sweet as hay. 

Oh, a good girl, Grace; a toe, good girl, a joy to hold 
and a pleasure to love. I moved my reaching, straining 
body in the tempo of love, seeking the same ecstasy 
which already was engultog her. My toe horsewoman, 
my beauty. She laughed and cursed in the grip of a su¬ 
perb spasm, and showered my face with wet kisses. But 
I was already gone from her. I knew. This was not 
Diane, not an^rthing like Diane. This was just a girl. 

A sweet, soft, easy girl. 

It wasn’t Diane at all. It wasnt even like Diane. Not 
the least bit. 

It was just a girl, a sweet, soft, easy girL 

Barry, Steve, Lee, anybody she took a fancy to could 
have her. 

I didn’t want her. I wanted Diane. I pushed her away. 

“Come on. Let’s go back in,” I said 

“Go back! Why, Jimmy, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, only I want to go back." 

I started off toward the house and she followed me. 
Inside everyone was dancing. 

Courtney came over to me laughing. 

“Lee’s a honey,” he said. 

“Why, where is he?” I asked. 

“He’s upstairs with that blonde Barry’s been trying to 
make all night.” 

Grace and I danced some more, but it wasn’t any 
fun, I was wobbly and Grace was peeved and I couldn’t 
keep from bumping into people. 

I took another drink of Scotch. I mi^t as well be 
good and drunk as the way I was. The stuff hit me all 
at once, hard. 

The room was stifling and then everything in it began 
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going around. I couldn’t find my safety zone. I sat down 
near the door and Grace sat down beside me. 

“Go away/’ I said. “Go and have a good time.” 

But she wouldn’t go. She sat there annoying me by her 
efforts to cheer me up. 

Steve came over and held my head^ pressing it hard 
at the temples. It felt good. 

“What’s the matter, Jimmy? Do you feel sick?” 

^‘No, Steve, I just feel rotten. You know, drunk and 
low.” 

“Do you want me to take you out in the air?” 

“No, thanks, Steve. Vm all right.” 

It was an effort to talk. Courtney came over to me. 

“Come on, Jimmy, soap out of it,” he said. “You 
can’t pass out now. We’re going to m^e a night of it.” 

I raised my head and looked around, trying to take 
an interest in things. Horrible thoughts were forcing 
themselves into my mind, things I didn’t like, things 
about Diane. 

The music went on playing, but the dancers were less 
lively and they clung to each other as they danced. 

Lee and the blonde came back into the room. Lee 
was laughing. Barry started across the floor toward them, 
but slipped and fell. Ridgeway picked him up and sat 
him down on a chair. Barry was very drunk, 

Grace wanted to dance some more. 

“I’m too drunk to dance,” 1 said. “Go and dance with 
someone else/’ 

“I don’t want anyone else. I want to dance with you. 
Come on, Jimmy. Don’t you like me any more?” 

“Of course I like you, but I’m too tight/* 

Some of the girls started to go home. Courtney wanted 
them to stay, but they said it was late. That started 
everyone going home and pretty soon nearly everyone 
had gone. 

One minute the room was crowded with dancers and 
the next minute there was no one there at all, only Lee, 
Courtney, and Gorgeous. And Barry, who lay snoring 
across the chairs where Ridgeway had dropped him. 

Steve and Ridgeway had gone home with the girls. 
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“Let’s go somewhere,” Courtiiey said 
‘mere?” asked Lee. 

“I Hiow a new place. A couple of chicks from Chi» 
cago. Swell apartment—uptown. It*s all right I know 
them. Come on, Jimmy*” 

“I don’t want to go. You fellows go on*” 

“Are you going home with her?” he asked, nodding to 
Gorgeous, 

“No, I*m not I’m going home alone. I don’t want any 
women.” 

“What the hell’s the matter with you, Jimmy?” asked 
Courtney. “Come on. Don’t break up the party.” 

“Fm not breaking up the party* I just don’t want to 
go with you, that’s all. You two go and take Grace with 
you. She’s a swell little kid,” 

“Starting that purity stuff again,” said Courtney. 
“No.” 

“Very well. Then stay. We don’t want you anyhow. 
You think you’re too damned good for us.” 

“Shut up, Courtney,” said Lee, 

“I won’t shut up. I’ve been wanting to tell this bird 
something for a long time. Say, who the hell do you 
think you are anyway? Fm sick of your godammed 
holier-than-thou attitude. You think you’re too good to go 
out and have a good time with us.” 

“No, Courtney, I don’t think anything of the kind” 
“Then come with us and prove it” 

I shook my head, 

“Do you know what you are. Lane? You’re a brown- 
nosing, boot-licking heel.” 

Lee grabbed Courtney and pulled him out mto the 
middle of the room, 

“Shut up, you damned drunk,” he said. 

Courtney jerked himself free and came back to where 
I sat. He thrust his face close to mine, swearing and 
calling me vile names. He was pale with rage and the 
veins stood out on his forehead like blue cords. I looked 
up at him, without moving or answering, watching the 
sweat drip down off his face, 

“You’re a bottom-sucker, I tell you. You’re as low as 
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Prescott* You’re both alike. You don’t want women, at 
least that’s what you say. You’re a couple of goddam 
queers—” 

Lee dragged Courtney out into the hall and I sat per¬ 
fectly still. 

In a little while Lee came back. 

“Won’t you come with us, Jimmy?” he asked. 

“No, Lee. I’m going home.” 

“You really ought to come with us. You know what I 
told you. You’d feel better,” Lee said. 

“Yes, I know. But you go along, Lee.” 

They roused Barry and went out, leaving me sitting 
there with the girl. 

“Go on home,” I said to her. 

“You come with me.” 

“No. Go on home.” 

“I’ll not go without you,” she answered. 

“Get out of here,” I yelled. “Get the hell out of here.” 

She looked at me, frightened, then ran out of the 
room. The musicians were packing up to leave, 

I sat in the chair by the door a long time. Marie’s 
husband stood waiting. He wanted me to go so he could 
put the lights out and go to bed. 

I didn’t want to move. I wanted to sit there and think. 
There were so many things I wanted to think about, but 
I couldn’t seem to fix my mind on any one in particular. 

It kept jumping around to all sorts of things, like how 
funny I^e looked in that Rajah’s make-up, how cool and 
nice it had been out in the garden, the face of Christ 
peering down at me from the church window, Barry, 
things like that. It wouldn’t settle on the thing I wanted 
to think about at all. Then it came to me. 

It was Courtney, I should have fought Courtney, I 
guess. 1 should have got mad and fought him. 

The boss said he needed a good licking. 

I should have got mad and given it to him. But I 
wasn’t mad. What he said was so ridiculous. He said it 
just to make me mad, I knew it was something most 
people would have resented, though. I guess I should 
have fought him. I should have got mad and fought him. 
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The others mig^t think I was yellow. 

The boss might think I was yellow. He’d asked me 
once if I was dSimd of Courtney, Well^ I wasn’t But 
people might think X was. 

All right. Let them. I couldn’t help it if they did, I 
hadn’t got mad and 1 couldn’t fight unless I was mad. 
It was too ridiculous, the things he said. 

Still, I wish , , . Oh, heU, Fm drunk. I guess Fd bet¬ 
ter go home. 

I wished Brock had come to the party. I wondered 
why he didn’t 

I slumped in the taxi, my chin down on my chest, my 
head bobbing up and down with the movement of the 
car. Once I fell out of the seat onto the floor as the 
cab swung around a comer. I seemed to be going very 
fast. Things passed me at a terrific speed. I closed my 
eyes so as not to see diem. 

I stumbled up the stairs to my apartment and un¬ 
dressed and went to bed. The sheets felt cool at first 
Then they got hot and uncomfortable. 

The bed began to roll from side to side. I turned on 
my stomach and buried my head in the pillows, holding 
it in my hands and pressing it ti^tly. The bed was still 
again but there was something awfid in the back of my 
min d. 

I pressed hard to keep it from coming out I didn’t 
know exactly what it was, but I knew it was something 
awful, something about Diane. I knew 1 mustn’t let it 
come out 

Perhaps I was going crazy. Maybe that was it. I had 
heard that men sometimes went craty if they stayed 
away from women. 

Lee had said that I ought to go with them* But I 
didn’t want them. Not even that nice little at the 
party. No, I didn’t even want her. Didn’t X send her 
home? Di^’t X order her out, tell her to go to heU? Cer¬ 
tainly X did. WeU, proves it, 

I just don’t want women, Diane. 

Courtney, you can go to heUL 
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You too, Lee, if you don’t believe me. No, not you, 
Lee. 

My loins felt as if they were on fire. I got myself 
up and took a cold shower. 


Chapter Seven 


Brock spoke to me in the kitchen. 

“How was the party last night?” 

“Lousy. Just another drunk.” 

“Didn’t you have a good time?” 

**No.” 

“What was wrong?” 

“Nothing, only I just can’t get a kick out of drinking 
any more.” 

We talked aD through breakfast and I told him about 
the little dark-haired dancer and about Barry getting 
drunk and Lee taking his girl away from him. 

As we turned off Broadway on our way to the office, 
I saw Tony standing in front of the Press building, talk¬ 
ing to Prescott. Tony had his back to us, but he was 
gesturing and I could see he was excited about something. 
I stopped and pulled Brock into a doorway. 

“Wait here a moment. Something’s up. Tony has found 
out about Prescott and his sister, Vm pretty sure. She’s 
been going over to his apartment,” I said. 

“Not Angelina!” 

I told Brock eveiything, about Luigi askiag me to talk 
to Prescott and about my trying to. 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, he just acted superior. Told me to mind my own 
business. Said be knew how to handle his affairs with 
women.” 

Now I realized why Tony hadn’t spoken to me last 
night. Tony had asked me about Prescott and Fd said he 
was an all-right guy. 

I felt rotten about it. I hadn’t felt any too good before 
but now I felt terrible. I should have told Tony that 
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Prescott was a bum. I did know it. Then why hadn^t I 
told Luigi so? Why hadn’t I warned him and Tony? 

“You did all you could, Jimmy/’ said Brock, “You 
were in a tough spot.” 

Prescott was sitting at his desk when I came Into the 
reporters’ room. He was pale and worried-looking. He 
stared straight at me and sneered. Obviously, he thought 
I was the one who had tipped off Tony, 

I started toward him, but he got up and walked 
across the room and down the corridor to the boss’s 
office. 

I sat down at my desk to wait for him. Fd have it out 
with him when he came back. 

Brock sent for me and told me the boss wanted a story, 
a sort of summary of the activities of the State Investi¬ 
gating Committee that had been making it hot for the 
city administration for some time, 

“Hop to it, Jimmy. It’s for tomorrow morning’s paper,” 
said Brock. 

I was busy when Prescott came back. I could see he 
was excited about something. He began rummaging 
through drawers, I decided to write my piece before 
saying anything to him, I was afraid I'd get into a fight 
with him and I knew how the boss felt about our settling 
personal differences in the office. 

So I left him there piling stuff on top of his desk and 
went upstairs to the morgue, I had to look through the 
files for some material for my piece, 

I was busy jotting notes when Courtney came into the 
room. I looked up, saw who it was and went on writing 
without saying anything. 

Courtney stood leaning against a table looking at me. 
I knew he was embarrassed. 

“I’m sorry about last night, Jimmy,” he said. 

“That’s all right,” I answered. 

“1 didn’t mean it. You know that. I was drunk.” 

I kept on writing. 

“Jimmy, what’s the matter willi me?” 

“I don’t know.” 
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“Why didn’t you knock heU out of me last night? I 
had it coming to me. It would have done me good.” 

“I wasn’t sore, Courtney; besides I knew you were 
drunk and just running your jaw.” 

“That’s no excuse, Jimmy. I’m as bad when Fm 
sober. That’s why I drink so much. I hate myself when 
Fm sober, because I realize then just how low I am. 
But Fm worse when Fm drunk.” 

I didn’t say anything and he stood looking at me. 

I walked over to a file rack and pretended to be look¬ 
ing for something. I did it so I wouldn’t have to talk. 

I wrote steadily until six o’clock. There wasn’t much 
doing and the reporters sat around in groups talking, 
smoking and playing cards. I went over to where Steve, 
Lee, Ridgeway and Barry were playing bridge. 

“Heard the news, Jimmy?” said Lee, laying down his 
hand. “Prescott’s quit. He’s leaving Saturday.” 

“Who told you?” I asked. 

“He did. He was terribly sore about something, some¬ 
thing you’d done.” 

“Yeah?” I looked around the room but Prescott was 
not there. WeU, I’d wait until he came in. Fd stop that 
talk. 

By dinnertime everyone on the staff knew that Prescott 
had quit, but no one but Brock and I had any idea why. 

He’d given the boss a cock-and-bull story about going 
into the advertising business. Well, he could go to heU 
after Fd told him a few things. 

The next morning I went down the bay to meet an 
incoming liner. Our ship newsman had been in the hos¬ 
pital for three weeks and I had been doing his work. 

It was noon before we docked and I went home to 
change my clothes before going to the office. 

Brock was getting ready to go to the office. I changed 
and we walked over, to Nino’s for lunch. Fd been up 
since six o’clock and I wanted a drink. 

We got a table at the back of the room and sat down. 
Directly opposite us sat Diane with Duval. She was a 
little embarrassed at first, then grinned. 

Duval bowed, then turned to talk to her. He was very 
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attentive and he kept toastiog her and she laughed and 
enjoyed it, flirting with him and drinking steadily* 

Brock ordered and I sat watching Diane, wondering 
what I ought to do. She was getting very tight* 

She laughed too loud and flirted with Duvsd and would 
hardly look at me. When she did, her eyes swept over 
me as though I weren*t there, 

I remembered she had told me that she had a sitting 
at Duval's studio that afternoon, I couldn't let her go 
there in that condition alone. Not with that smoothie. 
But how could I stop her? I was stiU trying to figure 
it out when they got up to go, I started to follow them 
but Brock caught hold of me* 

“Don’t, Jimmy. Youll only make it worse, Diane's all 
right. She’s just kidding Duval, She can take care of her¬ 
self.” 

We watched them drive off in a taxi and then walked 
across town to work* 

I was slashing clippings out of the early afternoon 
papers when the boss came over to me, 

“Fve got some tickets for the bouts at Madison Square 
Garden tonight. Come along, Jimmy,” 

“All right,” I said, 

“We’ll have dinner first. Diane has asked Duval too. 
She’s sitting for him you know,” 

I didn’t say anything. 

I finished my cutting and sat around talking to the 
others. 

“I guess we’ll have to give Prescott a farewell party,” 
said Steve, 

“Why?” I asked, 

“Because it’ll look like hell if we don’t,” 

“I don’t see why we have to give him a party,” said 
Courtney, “We’re all glad to see him go.” 

“Oh, yes, well have to give him a party,” said Lee, 
“All right, but TU hate to go,” said Courtney, “Pll 
hate to have to be nice to that damned ass,” 

“You’re going to miss Prescott- You won’t have any¬ 
one to pick on,” I said, 

I went home with the boss at seven o’clock. Duval ar- 
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rived soon after and just in time for a cocktail. We were 
drinking it when Diane came into the room, Duval 
stopped drinking and stared at her. Then he bowed low 
over her hand, kissing it 

“You’re looking very lovely tonight, Mrs. Van Pelt,” 
he said. 

Diane just smiled. 

She was wearing a black frock of some soft material 
which clung to her, showing off her lush figure to per¬ 
fection. She seemed surprised to see me and a little em¬ 
barrassed. Neither of them said anything about having 
seen me at luncheon earlier in the day. 

Diane hardly spoke to me at aU through the dinner. 
She talked a lot to the boss and Duval and she drank a 
great deal. I could see that the boss was puzzled, but I 
pretended not to notice it. We sat in the Uving room 
after dinner, smoking, drinking and talking. Duval went 
to telephone md Diane got up and poured herself a big 
glass of brandy. 

“Please, Diane. Don’t drink that,” the boss said. 
“You’ve had too much already.” 

Diane drank the brandy and sat down. She leaned 
back and blew the smoke from her cigarette toward the 
ceiling. It went up in a gray cloud and melted in the 
dim light of the room. It wasn’t fun at Diane’s house 
any more. Something had happened to change things. I 
didn’t want the boss to notice it, so I tried to act natur¬ 
al, as though everything were all right. 

I didn’t watch Diane’s cigarette. It wasn’t nice any 
more, watching her eyes when the glow of her cigarette 
lit them. They looked terrible. I didn’t want to look at 
them. I wondered that no one seemed to notice how terri¬ 
ble her eyes looked. But no one seemed to know anything 
about Diane’s eyes. The boss was aware that something 
was wrong with her but I could tell he didn’t see what 
I saw in hex eyes. 

Perhaps it was better that way. 

It was raining hard when we left the Garden. 

Diane had brightened while watching the powerful 
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gladiators dancing about the ring and she had almost 
been herself, laughing and cheering. 

“Let’s go somewhere and dance,” said Duval. 

“Splendid idea. Perfectly splendid,” said Diane. “Fm 
dying to dance. You’U come with us, Jimmy?” 

We went to the Stork and the boss ordered cham¬ 
pagne. Diane began drinking again and there was noth¬ 
ing we could do to stop her. Hildreth was there with two 
girls and I danced with them some, but sat with the 
boss mostly, watching. 

Diane danced with Duval constantly. She was getting 
tight and she laughed and flirted a lot with him. 

I saw the boss’s eyes following them around the dance 

floor. 

“What do you think of him, Jimmy?” 

“Duval? Oh, he seems a nice enou^ chap. He has a 
nice way about him.” 

“He amuses Diane,” the boss said. “That’s obvious.” 

Diane was very by the time we started home, so 
Duval and I took a taxi and let them go off alone. 

“I say, tins is fine, very fine,” said Duval, as we drove 
away. “Fve been wanting to talk to you a long time, 
Mr. Lane.” 

“What about?” I asked, 

“I want to ask you something. It’s a bit embarrass 
sing.” 

“That’s aU right* Go ahead.” 

“It’s quite embarrassing, really, but Fve got to ask 
someone. It’s the first time I haven’t been sure about 
this sort of thing. You see, Mr. Lane, I don’t know much 
about American women. I can’t afford to make mistakes, 
especially with a woman whose husband is as powerful 
as Mrs. Van Pelt’s. But then, I don’t want to—^to—over¬ 
look any bets, as you Americans say.” 

“What do you mean, Duyal?” 

“Well, Mrs. Van Pelt does seem a little, er, er, indis¬ 
creet, don’t you think?” 

“I don’t Imow anything about that, Duval.” 

“Maybe Fm mistaken about her. That’s what I want 
to find out. I know that American women are more 
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free in their actions with men, but Mrs. Van Pelt seems 
■—well, she seems a bit loose, really.” 

“I don’t get you,” I said. 

"Well, she does things and she has permitted me some 
little liberties. Still I’m not altogether sure. I’d like to 
know more about her. I don’t want to make a mistake. 
It would be very embanassing.” 

“But why do you ask me?” 

“Because she has told me that you are very good 
friends.” 

“So we are, but I don’t know anything about her— 
that is, I don't know any of the thinp you want to know. 

I kept silent the rest of the ride. 


Qiapter Eight 

I didn’t notice ^ere I was going. I just kept walking 
along, block after block, trying to fight back the awful 
things that kept creeping into my mind. 

Duval and Diane. The words kept beating against my 
eardrums with hea^Y painful thuds. Bits of Duval’s con¬ 
versation— Mrs. Van Felt seems a bit loose—she has 
permitted me some Uttle liberties. 

Why hadn’t I twisted his greasy neck? Why hadn’t I 
defended Diane? Why hadn’t I told him he didn’t have 
a chance with her, that no one had, that Diane was just 
lonesome and amusing herself with him? 

I knew that was all there was to it but still there were 
those thoughts. God. How could I stop them? 

I knew. I needed a drink. I needed a lot of drinks.^ 

I stopped on a comer and looked at the street sign. 
I was only a block from home. But I didn’t want to go 
home. I wanted to get drunk. If only I knew where I^e 
was. I tried to remember where he’d said he was going, 
but I couldn’t 

Well, anyway, I had to have a drink. 

It was still raining and a cold vnnd had blown up, 
jiHHing to the discomfort of the nighl- I puUed my over- 
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coat collar aroimd my neck* It was wet and I was cold* 
I hailed a tad and told the driver to go to Clark’s on 
Third Avenue. 

Every table in the back room was occupied and I had 
|ust turned to the bar when I saw Lee> standing up 
motioning to me. He came over to where I stood, stiH 
shivering. 

“What’s the matter, Jimmy? Seen your grandmothers 
ghost?” 

“No. I want a drink.” 

“Okay/* he said. “Come join the party,” 

He was with Courtney and Ridgeway and there were 
three girls with them* They were all drinking beer. 

I ordered whiskey. It burned my throat as I gulped it 
down, but it wanned me and I stopped shivering. 

“How about something to eat?” said Lee. 

“Tm not hungry—^just give me another drink.” 

I felt better after a while and began to take an in¬ 
terest in the girls. One of them was the blonde Lee had 
taken away from Barry at the party the night before* 
You could see she was strong for Lee. The other two 
were newcomers, from Philadelphia they said, rehearsing 
for a show, 

Courtney was in good humor, laughing and kidding 
everyone. 

“There’s Prescott,” he smd, nodding toward the door 
where he stood with Steve and Barry. Prescott grinned 
and waved at us, then came over to our table. I saw he 
had been drinking. 

“Hello, everybody,” be said. “Hey, Bill, these glasses 
are empty. What’s ^e idea? Fill them up* Everyone’s 
having a drink on me.” 

“My glass isn’t empty,” I said, 

“Neither is mine,” said Lee. 

“Mine is. Go ahead and fill them up,” said Courtney. 
“Let him spend his money, Jimmy. Why not? He’s a big 
businessman now and he can afford to buy us drinks. 
Here, give me your glass. Prescott’s buying for the 
crowd.” 
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The ^Is smiled at him and Prescott pulled out a bill 
and waved it. The waiter brought the drinks. 

“You’re drinking with me, aren’t you, Jimmy?” asked 
Prescott. 

“Sure, sure,” I answered. 

“That’s fine. Everyone drinks on me," he said. 

“Prescott, I’ve been wrong about you,” said Courtney, 
“all wrong. You’re a smart guy and we’re just finding it 
out. You’re not going to stick around until the old new^ 
paper game counts ten over you. You’re too smart for this 
lousy racket.” 

Prescott grinned. 

“Well, I’m for you,” Courtney said, “and what’s more, 
I’m going to let you buy all my drinks tonight So are 
Lee and Jimmy.” 

“Good old Jimmy,” said Prescott 

He put his hand on my shoulder. I wanted to push it 
off, but I just looked down at it and didn’t say anything. 
I kept wondering what had happened. 

“Good old Jimmy,” Prescott was saying. “They don’t 
come any finer." 

I moved my chair back to get his hand off me. 

It was nearly dayli^t when I left for home. I could 
hear Brock’s even breathing as I passed his door on the 
way to my room. 

I slept until five in the afternoon. It was after six when 
I arrived at the office and the reporters’ room was alive 
with activity. But there was nothing for me to do, so I sat 
around and waited until Brock was ready to go to dinner. 
We walked over to Bleeck’s. Steve, Barry, Lee, Ridgeway 
and Courtney were there, playing the match game to see 
who’d pay for the drinks. After we had a couple we got 
a table and ordered some food. 

It was almost eight o’clock when we finished eating and 
started back to the office. 

The Press building was ablaze with lights and a line 
of parked cars edged the curb from Seventh to Eighth 
Avenue. 

A taxi shot past us and stopped in front of the Press 
building. I saw Prescott get out 
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He was paying the driver when Tony came up to him. 

We saw him speak to Prescott, who answered him 
and then turned to walk away. It all happened in a few 
seconds, before any of us had time to realize that any¬ 
thing unusual was happening at all. 

We saw Tony puli a gun out of his overcoat pocket 
and fire twice at Prescott. We dodged into a doorway 
but we could see everything plainly. We saw Prescott 
stagger and fall and then Tony fired again, two more 
shots. 

We stood there as though paralyzed. 

We saw Tony look quickly around him, then dart 
across the street and into the black Cad. As it shot away 
from the curb, I saw it was the same car that had fol¬ 
lowed Prescott and Angelina out of Tudor City the night 
before. 

^‘Remember, not a word,” I said as we walked to 
where Prescott lay dead on the sidewalk. “It’s the cops* 
business to find out who did it. We’ll keep out of it.” 

Motor horns were shrieking and people came running 
from every direction, crowding around the still form. 

A policeman pushed his way through the crowd and 
bent over the body. 

“Anybody here know who he is?” he asked 

Brock told the officer. 

Several hack chauffeurs, who had seen the shooting, 
described Tony and the car he’d gotten away in. 1 saw 
Steve and Courtney and a half-dozen othen from the of¬ 
fice milling about in the crowd on the sidewalk. 

Upstairs in the reporters* room a little later the detec¬ 
tives were questioning the boys about Prescott. I pre¬ 
tended to be writing so they wouldn’t quiz me, 

Courtney gave them a lot of information, worthless 
beyond showing that Prescott had not been popular with 
his fellow reporters. I didn’t know whether it was the 
excitement or the liquor that had loosened his tongue, 
but I was glad he didn’t know anything about Angelina. 

Finally the detectives left to go to Prescott’s apart¬ 
ment in Tudor City. 

“Do you think they’ll get Tony?” I asked Brock, 
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“I don’t know. I’m afraid they will thou^.” 

“Well, they’ll have to do it without my help. Prescott 
got what he deserved.” 

Steve went with the detectives to Prescott’s apartment 
He f’amp. back with the information that Prescott had 
been meeting a girl every afternoon in his apartment 
No one knew who she was, or anything about her. The 
cops hadn’t been able to get anything out of the apart¬ 
ment-house servants. Even their description of Angelina 
was wrong. 

“It looks bad, Jimmy,” said Brock. “If they are going 
to get Tony, we might as well have the story. We’ll not 
help them, but we can’t afford to let the other papers 
beat us on the story.” 

It was after eleven o’clock when Lee and I arrived at 
Kelly’s. The cabaret was on and a powerful spotlight 
flooded the stage, leaving the edges of the room in dark¬ 
ness. 

The waiter brought our drinks and Lee sent him back 
for another round. 

I felt better after I’d had a drink, but I couldn’t rid 
myself of a certain feeling of responsibility for what had 
happened. 

If only I’d told Luigi exactly how we all felt about 
Prescott. It would all have to come out now, the scandal 
about Angelina, everything. And Luigi would perhaps 
think I had lied to protect Prescott. 

Prescott. I shivered as I remembered how he had 
looked lying there dead on the sidewalk, his sightless 
eyes staring back at the gaping crowd. 1 had felt sudden 
pity for him. Death. There was something terrible about 
death, especially sudden death, the violent ending of all 
things. I couldn’t help pitying him. 

The waiter brought our drinks and I swallowed mine 
quickly. The show ended and the lights flashed on. 

“There’s Tony,” said Lee. 

He was sitting at a table with Red Byrnes, Mike 
Moran, Byrnes’ bodyguard, and Flash Moretti, another 
Byrnes henchman. The girl next to Tony was talking and 
he was smiling. 
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“Pretty damn nervy,” I said* 

There were two other girls at the table, one of them 
the girl Byrnes had threatened to kill Lee over. They" 
were drinldng champagne and having a gay time. 

From where they sat they could see the front door 
and it was only a few steps from their table to the rear 
exit. It was where Byrnes always sat* 

Presently, I looked up and saw two central-office men 
1 knew, standing just inside the front door, A man with 
them was pointing to the table where Tony sat. At the 
back of the room stood two detectives, Murphy and Har¬ 
ris. Byrnes' face darkened when he saw them. 

He spoke to Moran, who shifted in his chair, glancing 
quickly around the room. They went on talking. 

The music started and Tony got up to dance. He 
dropped back in his seat when he saw Murphy and Har¬ 
ris looking at him. 

There was no use trying to get away. Every exit was 
barred. We walked over to the table, just as the detec¬ 
tives closed in. 

The music played loud and the dancers circled about 
the room, unaware of what was happening. 

Sullenly Byrnes and the others got up to go with the 
officers. Experience had taught these men that that was 
the best way. The girls protested but it did no good. 

Outside, half a dozen plainclothes men waited in po¬ 
lice cars. Byrnes glared murderously at Lee, who was 
with the man who had pointed Tony out inside. He was 
one of the cabbies who had seen the shooting and he 
was positive in his identification. 

Poor Tony, It hadn't taken them long to get him. 

And Angelina. They'd get her too. They'd grill Tony 
and make him tell why he"d killed Prescott Then they'd 
drag Angelina downtown and sweat the whole rotten 
story out of her. Then they’d lock her up as a material 
witness. 

Poor little Angelina. She’d loved Prescott, there was 
no doubt about it. She’d loved him or she wouldn’t have 
gone to his apartment with him. 

I drank a cup of coffee and went home. 
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I shaved and changed my clothes, then went down to 
police headquarters. Lee was still there with a dozen re¬ 
porters from other papers. We waited around until time 
for the morning line-up. 

There was the usual harvest of thieves, thugs and 
small-time grafters and after these had been disposed 
of, the attendants brought in Tony and the others. 

They were pale and disheveled from their night's or¬ 
deal with the police. 

A voice roared at them out of the silence. ‘‘Number 
one and number two, you are charged with the kUling of 
Frank Prescott.” Number one was Tony and number 
two was Moretti, who had been identified as the driver 
of the black Cad. 

They heard the voice accuse them of murder as they 
stood drenched in the blinding brilliance of the powerful 
spotlights. 

The raucous voice, rasping the accusation in their ears, 
did not sound like the voice of a man at all. They 
answered, but their voices sounded weak in its echo. 

The line-up was in a long bare room with cream- 
colored walls. At one end was a platform on which the 
five men stood. On a smaller platform in front of them 
sat the commissioners and grouped around them on camp 
chairs were the detectives, all eager for a look at the ac¬ 
cused gangsters. 

Byrnes and the others attempted to swagger throng 
the proceedings. They were defiant and evasive by turns. 
The white light beat down on their faces, making them 
stand out sharply against the light-colored walls. 

Lee and I sat at the back of the room, but the bril¬ 
liance of the lights enabled us to see every Httle expres¬ 
sion on the faces of the prisoners. The glare blinded 
them, so they could not recognize the faces of the as¬ 
sembled officers. They were uneasy, but tried to appear 
nonchalant. They leaned against the wall, their eyes 
roving up, their knees jiggling, their fingers twitching 
convulsively. 

The Inspector’s voice sounded like a disembodied one, 
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coming from the microphone amplifier built around the 
room. 

“Tony D’Agostino,” the voice rapped out. 

Tony stepped forward, squinting in the light, a half¬ 
grin flickering across his face. He was flashily dressed 
in a green suit, with a black shirt and purple tie. He held 
his hat in his hand and the top of his head reached to a 
mark on the wall which indicated that he was flve feet 
nine inches tall. 

“Put Moretti next to him,” ordered the voice in the 
amplifier. 

The shuffling of feet as the attendant complied with 
the order was the offly sound in the room. 

“Tony, you are charged with the killing of Frank 
Prescott, a reporter for the Press,” the loudspeaker 
boomed. 

Tony looked up at the lights. 

‘Tony, what do you work at?” the voice demanded 
sternly. 

“Waiter.” The single word, spoken with a boyish de¬ 
fiance, was amplified by the speaker. 

“Where did you work last?” 

“At my father’s place.” 

“How long since you worked there?” 

“About six months.” 

“What have you been doing for a living since then?” 
the voice inquired. 

“I’ll answer that when I see my lawyer.” 

Tony’s defiance was unmistakable. 

“He’s got guts anyway,” said Lee. 

“Where do you live, Tony?” 

“At Three Riverside Drive?” 

“How long have you lived there?” 

“Six months.” 

The booming voice put another question. 

“Why don’t you live at home?” 

“I’ll answer that when I see my lawyer.” 

Tony was teetering on his legs to indicate his in¬ 
difference to the sneering voice from the dark. He lis¬ 
tened attentively as the Inspector read his record to the 
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others, with the infoimatioii that he had never been ai^ 
rested or charged with a crime before. 

Moretti was next. 

“Moretti, you were the driver of the murder car,” the 
voice rasped. 

“I can’t hear you,” said Moretti. 

“Well, you heard me last night," the Inspector said. 
“I said you drove Tony D’Agostino to and from the 
scene of the murder. You heard that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I heard it,” was the sullen answer. 

“And you’re the one who stripped the license plates 
off the car.” 

There was no answer. 

“What do you work at, Moretti?” 

“I’m a teacher.” 

“A teacher! What kind of a teacher?” 

“A bridge teacher.” 

Muffled laughter was drowned by the booming of the 
amplifier. 

“Well, you’ll have time to learn a lot of fine points 
about the game while you’re waiting in the death 
house.” 


Chapter Nine 

On the afternoon of the second day after the murder 
of Prescott, Lee, Steve, Barry and Ridgeway were shoot¬ 
ing crap in the reporters’ room. I was writing letters. 
Courtney was combing the latest editions of the after¬ 
noon tabloids. 

“Wouldn’t Prescott swell out his chest if he saw these 
headlines?” said Courtney. 

Prescott’s murder had given the scream sheets front¬ 
page copy for two days now. They fairly bulged with 
pictures and stories about him. Ignoring the real motive 
for the killing, they had made Prescott a hero, the victim 
of a hijacking gang, about whose affairs be knew too 
much. 
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“Listea to this one,” said Courtney, reading from the 
paper. 

“D’Agostino to be sacrificed to save gang. Youthful 
killer says he shot Prescott for seducing his sister. Says 
Byrnes and the others knew nothing about the murder 
until his arrest. But the Prosecutor’s office has a witness 
who saw D’Agostino talking to his victim in front of the 
Press on the day of the shooting.” 

“Horsefeathers,” said Lee. 

“And here’s a hot one,” said Courtney* “Gangland’s 
latest victim faced brilliant business future. Police have 
learned that Prescott had resigned from the Press only 
the day before the murder and planned to go into the ad¬ 
vertising business.” 

The crap game broke up and the boys wandered oflf 
to their desks. I finished my letters and dropped them 
into the mail chute. I wished something would break—a 
fire, a robbery, a murder—anything to get out of the 
office. I tried to read but I couldn’t. J kept thinking 
about Diane. I hadn’t seen her since that night Duval 
had asked me about her. She hadn’t been near the office. 

She was to play off her season’s last tournament 
match tomorrow, so 1 supposed she was out on the 
course every day practicing. Funny, though, that the boss 
hadn’t said anything about it Oh, well, we’d all been 
upset. 

“Hello, stranger,” a voice said. I swung around, 
startled, and saw it was Diane, 

She just looked at me and smiled. Her eyes looked ter¬ 
rible. I handed her a cigarette. Her hand shook so 1 
could hardly light it. 

She just sat smoking and looking at me, not saying a 
word. There was no use making excuses to Diane. They 
sounded so empty and senseless. But I did wish^ she’d 
stop drinking. 

I knew she’d been drinking. That’s why she’d kept away 
from the office. 

We were talking about the toumament when the boss 
came over to us. 
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“You’re coming with us tomorrow, Jimmy? Diane says 
she can’t lose if you’re along,” 

I saw Courtney nudge Steve and grin. Brock said 
something and I had to answer him and then we began 
talking about the football games scheduled for the ne^tt 
day. 

“Courtney’s an ass,” said Brock when we were talking 
about it later. 

“Anyway, IVe half a notion to ask him what he meant 
by that nudge,” I said. 

“Forget it, Jimmy. Let’s go get something to eat” 

“Fm not hungry. You go on though. I’ll go along 
home,” I said. 

But I didn’t go home. I wasn’t sleepy, so I took a 
walk. I went over to Fifth Avenue and turned down- 
town, I wanted to be alone. 

I walked fast, all the way down to Washington Square 
and back. I was tired when I got home and knew Fd 
go right to sleep. 

The boss and Diane came for me early the next morn¬ 
ing. Duval was with them. The tournament had brought 
out a big crowd and the clubhouse lawn was crowded 
when we arrived. Tables had been set out on the terrace 
overlooking the course and they were already all occu¬ 
pied. 

On a table, at the front, the warm autumn sunli^t 
drenching it, was the trophy Diane had won for the 
club two years before. 

Diane went to the locker room to change and when 
she came back and went out to the terrace, the crowd 
applauded her. She wasn’t in form. I knew that. Still I 
hoped she’d win. 

She sat down until time for the game to start, I could 
see she was nervous, smoking one cigarette after anoth¬ 
er. And I could see the boss was worried about her. He 
kept asking her how she felt Then it was time for the 
match to start. 

We walked behind them and following us were mem¬ 
bers and their guests. There was really quite a gallery. 

Diane started off nervously, losing the first two holes. 
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Her opponent, a heavy-shouldered woman, played a 
calm methodical game* 

Then Diane began to show some of her old form* She 
drove viciously and her shots were weD placed and un¬ 
cannily accurate* She finished the first eighteen with a 
one-hole lead, but it had taken a lot out of her, I could 
see that* 

She was half hysterical all through lunch, smoking 
continuously. She wanted a drink but the boss wouldn’t 
let her have it. Maybe a drink would have helped her. 

When we went out for the last half of the game I 
knew Diane was beaten. After her first shot the boss 
knew it too. But she had to go on* She seemed to have 
lost control entirely. Her drives were weak and she had 
lost her lead by the second green* 

Diane was not only beaten, she was badly beaten. It 
took all she had left to get back to the clubhouse, 

“Now will you give me a drink?"’ she asked, slumping 
into a chair. I poured her a stiff Scotch and she drank it 
quickly. Then she drank two more as fast as she could 
pour them. 

She didn’t say anything all the way back to town, just 
sat smoking, her eyes dull and terrible, I didn’t know 
what to say so I kept quiet, Duval tried to start a con¬ 
versation but it fell flat, 

“You’re coming to our house for dinner, Jimmy,” said 
Diane. 

“Not tonight. I’ve got to write my piece,” 

The boss began talking about the paper and we kept 
it up until we reached the office. 

It was after six o’clock and the reporters were all 
busy getting their copy ready. The noise of the type¬ 
writers drowned out sound of the street din, I wrote 
my take and took it over to the copy desk. Brock felt 
bad when I told Mm Diane had lost the match, 

•“It’s because she’s drinking,” he said, 

“Yes, 1 know. She’s getting worse alt the time* There 
seems no way to stop her.” 

“It’s too bad, Jimmy,” said Brock. “It’s hard on the 
boss loo. You can see he’s worried about her,” 
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Later Brock and I went over to the Astor to eat. 

When we came back the rush was over and the men 
were sitting around in groups talking or playing cards. 

I went over to Lee’s desk. 

“What’s wrong, Jimmy? You look like hell,” he said. 

“I feel all right.” 

“Well, you don’t look it. You look like you’d been on 
a drunk for a week.” 

“I haven’t had a drink today," I said. 

“I see. It’s Diane. You can’t fool me, Jimmy.” 

“When do we go hunting?” I asked. 

“Right after election.” 

“Good. I’m anxious to go.” 

We were still talking about it and waiting for the 
paper to go to press when the telephones began ringing. 

"Now what?” asked Lee. 

Then the police radio began broadcasting. There was 
a war on in Harlem and they were calling for the police 
cars, ordering them to the scene of the riots. Reserves 
were already on the way. 

“Hey, Jimmy, you and Lee get up there as quick as 
you can,” said Brock. “I’ll bold a couple of rewrite men 
here.” . 

We took the subway up to One Hundred and Thuty- 
fifth-Street and Lenox Avenue. We found the exit 
guarded by a policeman so that no one could get out 
into the street. We showed him our press cards and he let 
us pass. 

We stood in the shelter of the kiosk, looking up and 
down the avenue. It was dark and deserted for as far 
as we could sec. 

A taxicab swung around the comer, going uptown, 
and a bullet spattered against its side as it sped along. 

Lee whistled. “We sure picked a hot spot, Jimmy.” 

The row had started in a Negro cabaret on One Hun¬ 
dred and Thirty-fifth Street. It was a slumming place for 
after-theater parties from downtown and a rendezvous 
for the sporty colored element of the district. It had 
been the scene of several previous clashes but tonight’s 
row was the most serious of them all. 
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A Negro entering the place had found his girl dancing 
with a white man and had attempted to drag her off the 
floor. The man had resisted and the Negro had shot 
him dead. In the m£lee that followed, the Negro and his 
companion had fled and the police pursuing them had 
been met with a shower of bullets and missiles of one 
kind or another from darkened windows and doorways. 

But the area was surrounded and the reserves were 
on the way^ so it wouldn^t be long now. 

“Say, Jimmy, Fd like to have a look at that cabaret” 

“Me, too.” 

“Then let’s make a break for it. If we can make it 
across Lenox Avenue without stopping something we’re 
all right. What do you say, Jimmy?” 

“Come on. Let’s go,” I said, darting out of the sub¬ 
way kiosk. 

The cop yelled at us, but we kept going and made it 
safely. We got into a doorway and waited. The place 
was midway between Lenox and Eighth Avenues and 
in a little while we began to make our way down the 
street toward the center of the block. We kept close to 
the buildings and got there aU right 

The place was a shambles, tables overturned, mir rors 
broken, food and dishes trampled underfoot and a crowd 
of hysterical white patrons huddled in the back of the 
room. Two ambulance surgeons were taking care of the 
injured and the police were trying to calm the others. 

I ducked into a telephone booth and called Brock, I 
was giving him the news when Lee yanked the door 
open and yeUed, “Come on, Jimmy, Here come the fire¬ 
works,” 

It was the reserves. I could hear the sirens shrieking. 

“Say, Jimmy,” said Brock as I started to hang up. 
“Remember you’re a reporter, not a cop. You let them 
lead the way,” 

They did and in a most businesslike fashion, dividing 
the squads. They went through the district block by 
block, not missing a single house or apartment building. 

It was five o’clock in the morning before they got the 
killer cornered. They had driven him to the roof of an 
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apartment house and surrounded it But he was like a 
monkey. 

He led them back and forth across the roofs, from 
one end of the block to the other, potting at them from 
behind chimneys. 

It was very dark and they had to wait for the flash of 
his gun to tell them where he was. He had wounded one 
of the police and they were determined to get him. 

At last they crowded him into a comer at the front of 
a building and when he saw he was trapped, he started 
to crawl over the comice to get to a ledge which ran 
around the building. 

A searchlight raking the building from below picked 
him out of the darkness and a well-aimed shot sent him 
spinning down to the pavement. 

The sickening thud, the sight of the shapeless mass 
that had been a human being only a moment before, 
nauseated me. I was glad it was over. 

Daylight was stealing slantwise over the roofs of Har¬ 
lem and in the east a faint pinkish tint glowed, 

I leaned back in the taxi and smoked to keep from 
going to sleep. I was dog-tired. Lee told the driver to 
stop at an address in West Seventy-fourth Street 

“Coming with me?” he asked. 

I shook my head- “Fm too tired. I want to sleep.” 

“So do I, but I don’t want to sleep alone,” 

“You might try it, for a change.” 

He laughed and disappeared into the lobby of an 
apartment house. 


Chapter Ten 

The night after election Brock and Lee and I left for a 
hunting trip we’d planned at Brock’s place in Maryland, 
We had tickets for a place called Cheslertown. All I 
knew about Chestertown was that it was somewhere 
down on the eastern shore. But 1 was pleased to be go- 
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ing away^ especially with Brock, I knew we*d have a 
good time, 

I wasn’t sure about Lee having a good time. Lee’s 
idea of a good time wasn’t exactly the same as Brock’s 
and mine. But it would do Mm good to sleep alone for 
a couple of nights. 

He curled up on a seat and went to sleep before the 
train pulled out of the station. We’d worked until after 
two o’clock, so we were ait pretty tired. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived at Chestertown, 
Henry met us and loaded our stuff into the back of an 
open car. He was an old Negro with a broad good- 
natured face. Brock had already told me about him. His 
grandparents had been Banning slaves and Henry was 
bom and raised on the plantation. He’d had some school¬ 
ing and been taught farming. 

Brock’s place was eight mfles from Chestertown on 
Chesapeake Bay. Chestertown was a pretty little place, 
most of the stores and the bank facing on one street. 
We drove through it, out into the open country. The 
road was paved and fertile; well-kept farms lined it on 
either side. Patches of green pastures and brown fields 
dotted the softly rolling slopes. There were grazing cattle 
and naked fruit orchards everywhere. 

Then we began catching glimpses of the distant water, 
dark green in the shadows, red gold where the rays of 
the setting sun touched it. You ODuld feel the air getting 
damper and you could smell it too. It wasn’t exactly a 
salty smell, but was something like it, with a marshy 
cartiiy tang to it 

We turned off the main road onto a wMte shell road, 
as smooth and hard as pavement. It skirted an inlet on 
one side, with brush and marsh grass growing along the 
edges of the water. On the other side were fresMy plowed 
fields. 

“You all ou^t to come down las’ week, Mr. Brock,” 
said Henry. “Dey was a whole lot of geese in de back¬ 
water marsh. Link says he seen em day befo yisteddy, 
but dey acted lak dey was gitten ready to fly. It’s kmda 
late fer em now. But day’s plenty of ducks left” 
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He pointed to the sun, red and low-hangmg against a 
clear sky. 

•"It’s gonna be dear tomorrow, Mr. Brock. You all 
ought to ^t somethin*.** 

Suddenly we rounded a curve, the road winding be* 
tween a double row of towering old locust trees. Straight 
ahead was the house, a low white building close down 
on the water, 

“You*se home, Mr, Brock,” said Henry, climbing out 
of the car. 

Elvira, Henry's wife, a big woman, came out of the 
house with Veronica, their daughter. Lincoln and Wal* 
lace, their two sons, were already getting the luggage 
from the car, Veronica was young, beautiful and the 
color of buttered toast 

Brock presented us, then led the way indoors. Elvira 
went abe^ of us upstairs to show us our rooms. I stood 
a while looking out of the window at the water. The sun 
seemed to be dropping down into it. You could almost 
see it move. It would soon be gone and night would 
come. 

I wanted to get a look around the place before it got 
dark, so I went downstairs and out onto the porch. The 
house, which was of field stone, painted white, had been 
built in eighteen-teo. It had been modernized, but the 
original soUd oak-beamed ceilings and woodwork were 
still in place, just as they had been during the War of 
1812, when it had been used as headquarters for the 
Cbmmander of the British forces. 

1 remembered that Brock had told me that just back 
of it, on a rise of ground which was still a part of Ms 
place, this same Commander had died in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. 

The thick walls, casement windows and huge fireplaces 
were unmistakably of that time. 

The land had been obtained by the first Brock Ban¬ 
ning in America, through grant, m the year sixteen-forty, 
It was a plantation then of fifteen thousand acres. Today 
less than a thousand of it remained and this Brock had 
inherited at the death of his father five years ago, 
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I walked around a bit tben went back inside. 

Lee was mixing mint juleps in the living room. A 
cedar log blazed and crackled in the fireplace. It was 
growing dark and Brock switched on the lights. 

Lee was in a fine humor. He’d slept most of the way 
down in the train. He showed off, mixing the drinks and 
pouring them. 

**It takes a Southerner to mix a mint julep,” he said. 

He really did it well. He crushed the mint into the 
sugar, then poured in the liquor, a little at a time, stir¬ 
ring it constantly. 

“Show me a Yankee can do that,” he said. 

I was sleepy and went to bed soon after dinner. 

Henry wakened me at three-thirQf. It was very dark 
outside. The wind blowing off the water was very cold. 

Henry had made coffee for us and stood waiting while 
we drank it. 

Lincoln was going along to show us where he’d seen 
the wild geese. It was still very dark when we set out on 
the shell road. 

It was so dark you couldn’t see the water, but you 
could feel it and smell it. You could hear the wind 
blowing in the trees and after a while when your eyes 
got used to the darkness, you could see the trees, black 
against the sky. 

Brock knew the way to the inlet, so we went briskly 
along, the Negro leading with the dogs. 

He set out through the brush, pushing it aside, and 
we followed, careful not to make any noise. There was a 
path near the water’s edge which led to the blinds. 

Then it was very quiet. I sat listening and pretty soon 
I heard something moving about on the water, just in 
front of me. I couldn’t tell whether it was ducks or 
geese. 

I could hear the water gurgling now and then, and as 
one of them stirred or flipped a wing, sometimes a faint 
little cackling. I decided after a while that it must be 
ducks. The smell of them was strong. 

Daylight came quickly. It seemed to filter in from 
overhead. It was like watching a snapshot coming out on 
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printing paper, after you’d put it into the developing 
bath. You saw it grow before your eyes, until every 
little detail was clear and distinct The water was dear 
and glassy with a mist rising oE it 

On the water, not thirty feet away from me, was a 
whole flock of ducks, flipping their wings and dipping 
their bills into the water. 

I stood up and held my gun ready, waiting for them 
to fly. They’d be taking ofl any minute now, as soon as 
it grew a little lighter. 

There were a great many of them. We ought to get 
some good shooting when they rose. The light was in 
the right direction to make good shooting. Then there 
began a stirring, thrashing, splashing sound with wings 
beating against the water and duck feet trailing out be¬ 
hind, as the great cloud of fluttering shining bodies rose 
into the air, 

I fired both barrels, reloaded and fired again. 

The birds were off, falli n g into formation, but still 
low, flying upstream toward Brock and Lee. Then two 
puffs of smoke came out of the brush a little further up 
the inlet, followed by the reports of the guns, and I saw 
three ducks tumble splashing into the water. 

That was pretty shooting. The flock wheeled coming 
back toward me in a beautiful curve, gaining altitude 
as they came. I fired, turning them again, and two birds 
fell. Then two more shots from the blind above brought 
down two more and they flew back toward me agakL I 
fired again bringing down another. 

The dogs were already in the water bringing the 
birds ashore. 

There were eight canvas backs, seven mallards and 
two redheads. They were flat and Ml breasted. Beauties. 

Breakfast was ready when we reached the house. 

We sat on the porch facing the water, smoking and 
resting afterward. All around us was the sound and smeU 
of the country. Brock was telling us the history of the 
plantation and the early Bannings. They’d been landed 
people, even in their native Scotland. 

He pointed out the site of their first house, built of 
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logs cot from the land* It had been burned by the 
British at the time of the Revolution* The Bannings had 
fought with the Colonials, 

He took us to see the old slave quarters, built of the 
same stone as the house and, like it, painted white. They 
were used now as tool houses and storage bams. Just 
back of them was the old slave burying ground. 

We spent the rest of the morning going over the 
farm. There was a lot to see. I knew the place must be 
beautiful in spring, with the fruit trees all in blossom 
and the fields green and growing, I could picture it as it 
would be then, with dogwood and redbud sprinkling the 
woods with color and the huge magnolia trees white 
with blossom, I could see the locust blossoms hanging in 
great creamy bunches from those towering old trees and 
almost smell them, 

I wished Diane could see it then. Maybe Brock would 
invite her and the boss to come down sometime. Td get 
him to ask me too. It would be wonderful to see this 
place with Diane, 

The farm bell rang and we walked back to the house. 
It was time for lunch. 

In the afternoon we went fishing. The mullet season 
was on but Brock thought we might get something gami¬ 
er, TTiere was tackle enough for all of us and Henry got 
it ready. 

We took Lincoln along to run the boat and show us 
the best fishing spots. He headed it straight across the 
bay toward Aberdeen, on the opposite shore. The sun 
was high but the sky was dotted with drifting clouds 
which hid it every little while. There were quite a few 
fishing boats out in the bay. 

As we neared the other side we could see Uncle 
Sam's proving grounds and the high observation towers 
with their great searchlights pointing out into the bay. 

The eastern shoreline dropped away, changing from 
green to purple and sometimes black when the clouds 
obscured the sun. 

We halted inside a little cove and put out our lines. 
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The Negro boy stopped the engine and we drifted. The 
mullet were jumpiiig up out of the water all round us, 
I remembered fishing for them down off Ocean View, 
when they were so thick we didn't need lines or nets. 
We just sat in a boat and beat on tin pans. They were 
big fat round fellows and they made good eating. 

We fished a while, drifting out into mid-channel and 
deeper water, leaving them behind. But we already had 
thirty and that was enough. 

Brock wanted to hook a sturgeon. That would be 
real sport. Lee and I lay on the gunwale watching him. 
He hooked a big drum fish and it gave him a nice 
battle. 

Then a breeze began blowing up and we could feel 
■ the water moving under us in long deep swells. In a little 
while the sun disappeared and dark clouds filled the sky, 
It had grown much colder. 

‘There’s a storm coming, Mr. Brock, Well have to 
hurry,” the Negro said. 

He started the engine and swung around ri^t into the 
wind. White caps crowned the swells and flocks of sea¬ 
gulls flew inland for shelter. Their sharp plaintive cries 
sounded weird and ominous. 

It began to rain and the wind, lifting our boat out of 
the water, dropped it back again sending showers of 
salt water over us as well. Finally we gained the shelter 
of the other side and began skirting the shoreline in the 
lee of the wind. We rounded a point, making for a little 
cove, which Brock said was only half a mile down the 
beach from the house. We were almost out of gas by the 
time we reached it. 

We drifted in until the bottom scraped sand. The 
Negro boy jumped overboard into water almost waist 
deep and hauled the boat up onto the smooth pebbly 
beach. 

We left it there and started along the shore to the 
house. We ran into a tangle of wild grapevines, which 
grew from the water’s edge clear up the face of the 
high bank to the rim of the tilled fields. 

Lee stopped to look at them, “They make good wine,” 
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he said. The vines were stiU thick with half-dried bunches 
of fruit and you could see where the birds had eaten 
from some. 

“There’s lots of them around here>” said Brock. “Some 
of the natives make wine out of them but I don’t think 
it is as good as wine made from the cultivated grapes. 
I’ve got some wine at the house that my father made 
about ten years ago and I’ll bet you couldn’t tell it from 
imported French wine.” 

“Let’s have a drink when we get back. I feel like a 
drink,” I said. 

“I feel like a whole flock of drinks ” said Lee. 

‘TTl mix you a new drink when we get home,” said 
Brock. 

We changed our clothes and came downstairs to a 
blazing log-fire. Brock was mixing the drinks on a table 
in front of it. He cut up some oranges and squeezed 
the juice out of them into a glass pitcher. He poured in 
a pint of Bacardi rum and a pint of apple jack. Then he 
measured and poured in a full cup of grenadine. He was 
very careful about the proportions. 

Brock was always careful and particular about what^ 
ever he did. He stirred the mixture a long time, then 
handed the pitcher to me. I stirred it a little more and 
then Brock said it was ready, so I poured it into die 
glasses. 

“That’s a good drink,” said Lee, tasting it. 

“There’s just enough grenadine in it to make it taste 
good,” 

“It smells like liniment,” I said. 

“Liniment’s good for a weak back, Jimmy. Go ahead 
and drink it. Maybe it’ll do something for you,” said Lee. 

“Maybe. I can feel it already.” 

‘"That’s because you haven’t been drinking much late¬ 
ly,” said Brock. “You’re hungry too. It’s almost dinner¬ 
time.” 

“Let’s not eat,” said Lee, “Fm beginning to feel great 
Food will kill it. Let’s just drink,” 

We sat on low easy chairs in front of the fire, reaching 
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every now and then to fill our glasses from the pitcher on 
the table. 

“Say, Brock, this would be a great place to write a 
book/' I said. 

“It’d be too lonely,” said Lee. 

“Not if you were busy, A mao never gets lonely if 
he^s busy,” 

“But what would you do for women?” asked Lee. 

“You wouldn’t think about women if you were busy,” 

“Not me. FO never be that busy.” 

“No and you’H probably never write a book,” I said. 
“A man has to have solitude to write a book. He has to 
detach himself from outside things. It isn’t like pounding 
out a string of copy for the Press. You’ve got to work 
the whole thing out in your mind before you write it. 
But that’s an idea. Brock. Why don’t you take a year off 
and do some fiction down here?” 

“I will if you stay down here with me ” 

Lee poured himself another drink. 

“I know the kind of book Brock would write. A lot 
of economical or political bilge, written in high-hat Eng¬ 
lish and about as bromidic as Elbert Hubbard’s scrap¬ 
book. Jimmy would write happiness yams, sentimental 
romantic drivel, about love on nothing a year. Just 
drivel. Damned drivel.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Brock. “You can’t teU. You 
can’t tell what a man would write by what he is.” 

“Yes, you can,” said Lee. “You can if he’s a good 
writer. A good writer puts himself, or something of him¬ 
self, into a book. He can’t help it.” 

“Then you’d better stick to journalism, Lee.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Fll bet 1 could write a better book 
than either of you.” 

“Maybe, if it was about women.” 

“Certainly I’d write about women. Aren’t all the real¬ 
ly good books, from the Bible down to Hemingway’s 
yams written about women? The best sellers are anyway. 
When the monks wrote the Bible, they were smart 
enough to write it around the women of that time. Take 
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Sarah, Lot’s wife and daughters, Eve and Mary Mag¬ 
dalene out of the Bible, and what would it be?** 

“We were talking about writiiig fiction,” I said, 

“That’s what Fm talking about,** said Lee, “Fiction, 
The Bible is a masterpiece of fiction and the best seller 
ever written. Go ahead and write your screwy books 
without women in them. Then try to get them published/* 
“Maybe I will. Anyway it’s an idea, A novel without 
women,” 

“It*s a crdzy idea,** said Lee, “It’O be a lot of drivel” 
“You don’t know anything about it/* I said, “You’re 
so hipped about women you’ve lost your sense of values. 
You’re aU wet,” 

“Yeah. Maybe I am. But this pitcher is dry. Make 
us some more drinks, will you, Brock?” 

Brock got up and mixed some more drinks. He went 
about it very carefully. You could see it was an effort 
for him and he worked slowly and deliberately, trying to 
act sober and cover up the effort he was making. 

“This is a potent drink,” said Lee, 

Brock refilled our glasses and sat down, 

“You mean it is exMlaratiog,” said Brock, 

‘*Yes, that*s it. Exhilarating, and how. Say, wouldn*t 
it be great if we had some women down here now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It would depend on who they 
were,” I said. 

“Don’t you ever have any women down here. Brock?’* 
asked Lee, 

Brock shook his head. 

“You never have any women at all, do you? Courtney 
says you*re impotent,** 

Brock never mixed with women. In all the years Fd 
known him, Fd never known him to have one, 

“Courtney’s a damn fool/’ said Brock, “Do I look im¬ 
potent?” 

“Hell, no, I never thou^t you were, I was just kid¬ 
ding/’ 

“Fve had plenty of fun in my day,” said Brock* 
“How do you manage now?** I asked. 
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“I manage all right. It’s all a state of mind. It’s a ques¬ 
tion of mental attitude.” 

“I’ve tried that too. But it doesn’t always work.” 

“I’m older than you are, Jimmy.” 

“Not much. Ten years. That shouldn’t make any dif¬ 
ference.” 

“But why worry about it, Jimmy? Why don’t you go 
ahead and have your fun?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just don’t want to.” 

“Because of Diane. Isn’t that it?” 

“Hell, you know too?” 

“Yes, I know, Jimmy. I’ve known for a long time. But 
it’s all right.” 

“Does everyone know?” 

“No. The boss doesn’t, anyway. He probably wouldn’t 
blame you if he did. None of us do. Diane is a wonderful 
girl.” 

“She is, Brock. She’s wonderful.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Brock. “It’s a pity about the boss, 
too. He’s crazy about her.” 

I wished I were sober, so I could get all Brock was 
saying. I knew he was trying to set me straight. 

“It doesn’t matter about you, Jimmy. You’re all right. 
It’s the boss. You’ve got to give the boss a break. He’d 
go to pieces if anything came between him and Diane. It 
would be the end of him.” 

“Don’t worry. Brock. I’m not going to do anything like 
that. But as long as I feel the way I do about Diane, I 
don’t want other women. I’d only reproach myself after¬ 
ward. I’d feel like hell if I did anything. That’s why I 
try not to.” 

“You needn’t do anything if you don’t want to, Jimmy. 
It’s all in your mind anyway. Just keep busy. Mental 
attitude, that’s the whole thing.” 

“I think you’re both screwy,” said Lee, pouring himself 
another drink. “What about Diane? What’s this mental 
attitude doing for her? Letting her drink herself to death 
as fast as she can, that’s what it’s doing. Letting her go 
to hell without a struggle. Anyone can see that this 
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artist she’s towing around is trying to make her. Maybe 
he will too.” 

“Diane’s all right,” I said. 

“That’s a damned lie, Jimmy, and you know it. Diane’s 
gone to pieces lately and you’re to blame.” 

“You’re drunk, Lee,” I said. 

“But not screwy. I’m thinking a little about Diane. 
You’re so damned busy pitying yourself and the boss that 
you haven’t time. Maybe you never thought about it. 
But you ought to. You ought to think about Diane as 
well as the boss. What’s happening to him was bound to 
happen. It’s what always happens when an old man 
tackles a young man’s job.” 

“You’re a smart guy,” I said. 

“Sure I am.” 

Lee went on talking about Diane and telling me what 
I ought to do. He was very drunk. 

Finally Veronica called us to dinner. We had some of 
the ducks we’d shot that morning. There were crisp 
julienne potatoes and cakes made of hominy grits, fried 
brown. We had some of the wine Brock told us about. It 
was good. You couldn’t have distinguished it from Cham- 
bertin. 

Brock cHivedj serving us only the breasts of the ducks* 
He put the carcasses into the press and squeezed out the 
blood and juice, pouring it over the meat. He was very 
careful about it. Lee watched him. 

“You’re a great guy. Brock,” he said. “It’s a pity you 
never married. You really ought to. You owe it to the 
Bannings. You’ve no business being the last of them. You 
ought to carry on. Besides, it would be a great way to 
prove to Courtney that you weren’t impotent.” 

“To hell with Courtney,” s^d Brock. 

I felt hot and took off my coat and lay back in my 
chair smoking. Lee took off his coat too. Brock poured 
us each a brandy. 

We sat there quiet, the rain beating against the win¬ 
dows, the wind lashing the water from the bay and 
driving it in a white fury against the sea wall in front of 
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the house. You could hear the wind go off grumbling 
among the trees. 

I closed my eyes and let my mind roam around, 
amused at the things running through it, crazy discon¬ 
nected things. 

“Let’s go after those geese in the morning,” said Lee. 

His voice sounded faint and sieepy. He was trying to 
act sober and awake. But he couldn’t fool me. 

“To hell with the geese,” I said. “It’ll be aU we can 
do to catch that ten o’clock ferry over to Baltimore.” 

“Smart feller,” Lee said. 

We sat there drinking and listening to the storm. I 
heard Brock snoring after a while. Then I went upstairs 
to bed. I lay awake listening to the rain rushing down 
the downspout outside my window, thinking about what 
Brock had said. 

It wasn’t bad dope. If only I could do it. 

Brock is a level-headed guy. He gets along fine, so he 
must have the right dope. Fd try it anyway. It wouldn’t 
hurt to try it. It might work. It might help me put Diane 
out of my mind. It might make me stop wanting her so 
much. That would be great. 

Fd keep busy, Fd work like hell. Fd read and talk to 
Brock and get drunk once in a while. A man really 
ought to get drunk once in a while. 

I can do it all right. FlI work late and get so tired FU 
go right to sleep and not think about you, Diane. FU 
forget you. See if I don’t, 

FU show you. Brock. You too, Lee. Ill outsmart both 
of you I’ll— 

Oh, God! Diane, please don’t drink so much* You’ll 
be all right if you don’t drink. No one can make you if 
you’re sober* Please don’t drink, Diane. 

No, I won’t touch another girl. Fm no hero. You don’t 
have to worry about roe. I couldn’t make out with other 
girls, even if I tried. So what’s the use of trying? FU cut 
it all out, that trying. Gets me nowhere. If I can’t have 
you, Fm unable to have anybody. 

Something is wrong with me, maybe. That’s it Some¬ 
thing is very wrong, Fm sick. You’ve made me sick, 
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Diane. Or maybe not you. Maybe something else. But 
I’m plain sick. I must be. I want it from a girl and you 
told me to get it, if 1 have to, didn't you, Diane? It’s 
only fair. A man’s body needs food, and it needs water, 
and it needs a woman. Sure, but when it tries to possess 
the woman, any woman, it fails. 

I lay on the bed. A lamp was lit, throwing a dull 
yeUow glow. I broke into a sweat. Okay, so 1 was sick. 
What was wrong? What possibly could be wrong? Maybe 
it wasn’t love for Diane that was doing it. Maybe, God 
forbid, somehow I was becoming what Courtney had 
called me, a queer. Was that possible? Could it somehow 
be possible? 

I decided to test myself. 

I thought of all the guys, and especially the ones 
close to me, like Lee and Brock. I thought of them in 
turn, thought of how it would be to make love to them, 
or have them make love to me, the way the queers did. 
What way? How did they manage it? I shut my eyes, 
tried to imagine voluptuous connection with other males. 
I imagined wicked things, things I had heard about, 
imagined myself doing them with Lee or Brock. Then 
only with Brock. Lee I knew about; he was strictly a 
woman’s mao. But Brock. Maybe he was a sick charac¬ 
ter like me. Maybe he was a queer. Why else would he 
do without women? Why would he preach doing without 
them, even tell me how to do without them? 

I tossed and turned, sweating. 

I was disgusted with myself, laughing at myself. Was 
it possible? Could I possibly'be one of those repulsive 
homo things, and without even knowing it? 

I heard a noise. I turned. 

Someone had opened the door, slipped into the room, 
shut the door again. She was standing in front of the 
closed door, looking at me. 

It was Veronica. Henry’s daughter. 

In the lamplight she was no longer delicately toasted 
white bread; she was gingerbread. A gingerbread girl 
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with a crown of rich kinked hair, smoky eyes, plum- 
colored lips. 

She looked at me and I looked at her. 

She was tall, maybe as tall as I am. And slim, but 
not slight. She had a full womanly figure, richly dis¬ 
cernible beneath the apricot-nylon nightgown she wore. 
Her breasts showed plainly. They were the size of 
honeydew melons, heavy. But they stood up gloriously, 
without benefit of bra, and their dark tips pushed at the 
nylon gown. Long, wonderfully long legs—I stared at 
them, seeing them through the nylon, seeing the joining 
of the thighs and the swell of the ample hips. A big 
girl, Veronica, Made for bearing children. Made for a 
mao's joy. Made for love. 

She took a step toward me. Her mouth parted. The 
column of her neck rose from her shoulders as grace¬ 
fully as a swan's. An ample girl. A graceful girl, 

“Mr. Lane, sir,” 

“Hello, Veronica. Anything wrong?” 

“Mr, Lane, I—I— 

“Spit it out,” I said. It was soothing to hear that 
husky, earthy voice of hers. She must have had an educa¬ 
tion. There was only a trace of the southern slur in her 
delivery, and I was to find out as she spoke on that her 
enunciation would do credit to an actress. 

“I heard you tossing, sir, I—uh—I sleep in the next 
room. Sir.” 

“Skip the Uncle Tom stuff, honey. My name is Jim¬ 
my.” I was staring with all my might, “Sorry if Tve 
been keeping you up. Til try to quiet down,” 

“That wasn’t all I heard. You tossing. I heard you 
talking, this evening, with the other gentlemen and 
with.,. 

“You heard us? I’m surprised at you, Veronica, It 
was the kind of talk nice girls aren’t supposed to listen 
to.” I was embarrassed. 

“I don’t know how nice I am. But you’re nice* And 
I think I know what’s wrong with you,” 

“You do?” 
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‘‘Yes. Yes, Jimmy, And I think I can cure it—if 
you let me tiy.” 

I gasped. Some kid, 

“Sit down, Veronica,” I said, “You’re not doing your 
reputation any good, coming in here, are you?” 

She stepped toward me with that lithe grace, and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. She looked at me. Her ex¬ 
pression was full of a strange sympathy, I could smell 
the clean cinnamon smell of her. 

“My reputation has nothing to do with it You see, 
Tve worked this cure before.” 

“You have?” I thougjit hard, “Brock?” 

She nodded. 

“Is it still going on?” I asked. 

“No. Not for some years. It first happened when I 
was fifteen. Pm nineteen now.” 

It shocked me and astounded me. That Brock! Still, this 
was a glorious girl. Maybe too much for any man to 
resist. Except a man like me, a sick man, 

“He was pretty disturbed, once,” she said huskily, as 
if reading my thoughts. “He cured himself with me. He 
lost his doubts about himself* So now he doesn’t need 
me. Or any other woman. And he helps me. He sent 
me to school.” She leaned closer to me. Her soft eyes 
stared into my face, “What I did for him I could do for 
you.’* 

“But why? Why should you want to do a thing Kke 
that for me?” 

“I don’t know,” She was considering it. “Impulse, 
maybe. Maybe I feel sorry for you. Maybe it’s just that 
I’m in the mood for a man tonight, and you’re a good- 
looking clean man. I don’t see many, hem —” 

“Pm no man,” I confided bitterly. ‘'You heard, so 
maybe you can read between the lines. 1 couldn’t do 
a thing for you. Something’s wrong with me. I—” 

“Yes,” she said. “You’re doubting that you’re a man 
who can please a woman, I’m going to cure that Right 

BOW.” 

She didn’t put out the light. But with artless grace she 
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jumped from the bed and began to stride up and down 
the room. 

“See?” she said, her voice rich and warm and husky* 
“See how beautiful I am?” 

“Oh» you’re beautiful. You’re beautiful, Veronica,” I 
said. 

“My breasts, look at them,” she said. “And this. And 
this, too.” She turned herself about, her apricot night¬ 
gown falling to the floor* 

I gulped. She put out the lamp then. She came to the 
bed silently and stretched herself beside me. 

Then began a tussle that seems, to this day, a dream, 
a fevered dream. 

With the timeless cunning of the seductress through¬ 
out the ages, with every art of arousal, with every trick 
of amateur and pro, east and west, she worked on me. 

My responses at first were more powerful than later. 
At first I seized her in a hungry clutch, explored every 
part of her. My lips were busy, my tongue, my hands, 
above all my body. I relished the heat of her, the smell 
of her, the beauty of her there on the bed at my dis¬ 
posal. But I thought of Diane, and all the strength went 
out of my^ne and flesh. It happened suddeoly. One 
moment I was excited beyond delirium and the next— 
just a worthless, limp, entirely useless bag of boozy 
idiot. 

Veronica was not discouraged. She refused to give up. 
She fondled and crooned. She caressed and kissed. And 
she whispered huskily. “Here. Oh, that’s good. Isn’t that 
good, Jimmy? Oh, you honey.” 

And the warmth and the sympathy and the beauty 
and the patience finally got to me. In an unexpected 
sunburst of pain and ecstasy I suddenly proved myself a 
man, after all. 

She gave a suppressed scream, but not for mercy. 

The rest of the night was heaven. After the best of it, 
we fell asleep in each other’s arms. 

She did not wEike me or make any move to leave 
me until breakfast tune. 
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As she swung her big, beautiful body out of the bed, 
I stirred. She bent over and kissed me, 

“Veronica,"^ I said, *^You lied- Why did yon Me?** 

“If you knew I were a virgin, she sai^ “it would 
have inhibited you still more. You never would have 
made it,” 

“How are you aware of so much? Where did you 
learn it—and you a vir^!” 

“That about Brock was true/* she said, “Except it 
happened many years ago, between him and my moth¬ 
er, Henry, of course, knows. He was the one who orig¬ 
inally gave Brock permission, when my mother suggested 
trying to cure Brock, Something had happened to Brock. 
Something involving a sweetheart of his. My mother 
wanted to fix him, and she did. After that, he never 
cvonsidered himself disturbed. My mother told me all 
about it. Because she had to.” 

“She had to/* I said, “That means you’re Brock’s 
daughter/* 

“I am his daughter,” 

“Are you bitter, or anything?” 

“Of course not. You know Brock is the best. Why, 
he plans to leave this wonderful place to my brothers 
and me . * , when he dies, I fnean.” 

“Veronica, you*re more than a beauty. You’re more 
than an angel. You’re a woman, A goddam real woman. 
I’ll never forget you, 1*11 , , . 

“Jimmy,** she interrupted, “I’d best take the sheets 
with me. And don’t be so grateful—because I was do¬ 
ing myself a favor, I could love a man like you. Maybe 
I already do.” 

She grabbed the sheets, turned and fled. I thin k she 
didn’t want me to see her crying. 


Chapter Eleven 

The next morning Henry drove us to Tolchester to catch 
the boat. I felt pretty rocky and got seasick crossing the 
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bay. We had lunch in Baltimore and I felt better by the 
time our plane got to New York, 

1 freshened up, then called a taxi and went over to the 
boss’s house. I could hear Diane’s low throaty laugh 
when Suki opened the door. She came out into the foyer. 

“Hello, Jimmy,’’ she said. 

Her hair was mussed and I could see she was drinking. 

“Have a good time?” she asked, 

“Great. I brought you some ducks. Have Suki clean 
them and hang them up in the cold for a day or two. 
They’ll smell pretty bad, but they’ll be just right then for 
cooking,” 

“They smell bad enough now,” said Diane. 

We went into the living room. Duval was there, Suki 
fetched me a glass and Diane made me a highball, I 
took a sip and set it down, I had to go to work; besides 
I didn’t feel like drinking, 

“How’s the portrait?” I asked, 

“Almost finished,” said Diane. “It’s good, really. We’ll 
have to have an unveiling party. You’ll come, Jimmy?” 

She talked fast, all in a stream, rather breathlessly 
and I thought a little confused- She seemed nervous and 
flustered, talking rapidly, saying anything, anything at all 
just to make conversation. 

I got up to go, 

“Stay for dinner, Jimmy. Bob will be home any min' 
tite.” 

“I can’t, Diane, I’ve got to get over to the office.” 

She looked at me but didn’t say anything. Her eyes 
were like black empty pools. She went with me to the 
door and stood looking at me till I got into the elevator. 

I got some dinner and hurried to the office. Brock 
was busy talking to the copy editor, and Lee was 
perched on a desk telling the boys about the hunting 
trip. 

Brock sent me to cover the boxing bouts at Madison 
Square Garden and it was after midnight when I got 
through work. I didn’t want to go home but there was 
really nothing else to do, I knew I wouldn’t sleep, Fd 
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just lie awake and think about Diane and the way she'd 
looked at me. 

I might have to take a couple of drinks but Fd try 
not to. 

I heard a clock strike five before I finally went to 
sleep. 

T^e next day was Saturday and Brock and I got to 
the office early. The sports department was badly shot 
and Brock was worried about the news. Two of the men 
were sick. There were four major football games that 
had to be covered somehow. 

I was looking over the assignment sheet when the boss 
came in. He called to me and 1 followed- him into his 
office. 

“Jimmy, thanks for the ducks. Diane says you’re to 
come help us eat them tomorrow night.’’ 

“All right.” 

It was after six when I got back to the office. I’d 
covered one of those thirty-three to nothing games and 
the less said about it the better. 

Lee came in while I was writing my piece. We turned 
in our copy and got Brock and went over to Bleeck's for 
dinner. 

Ridgeway and Courtney were there with two girls. 
One of them was the Saunders woman Td met before. 
We had a couple of drinks with them while we waited 
for our food. 

Courtney was in excellent humor. It was the first time 
he’d spoken a civil word to any of us since we got back 
from the hunting trip. 

The girl with Ridgeway was a redhead. She had 
queer-looking eyes, which seemed to open only halfway. 
They were a deep amber color, like a cat’s eyes. She 
was stealthy and catlike in her manner too, I thought. 
She kept watching Lee who was talking and kidding 
everyone. 

The Saunders woman wanted to talk about the city 
administration scandal. “Oh, forget it,” said Courtney. 
“It’s nothing but a mud-slinging contest anyway. The 
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Republicans would have their little tin boxes too, if they 
had the same chance Tammany has. Political parties are 
like harlots, always on the make,” 

He went on raving about politics and politicians, I 
could see the redhead was bored. She smoked continu¬ 
ously, inhaling deeply. Her long slim fingers were stained 
with nicotine, the blue veins on her hands showing be¬ 
neath the pale skin. There was an unhealthy, unwhole¬ 
some look about her. 

We'd finished eating when Barry came in. No one 
liked Barry much and heM been going around alone ever 
since Prescott's death. He came over to our table and 
sat down beside the feline-looking girl and began making 
a play for her. 

The drinks were coming pretty fast and we were all 
beginning to feel good. Brock and I got up to go, 

‘‘Have one on me,” said Barry. 

“You'd better not drink any more,” said Brock. “You 
know you can't stand much.” 

“Oh, i know when to stop.” 

“The hell you do,” said Lee. 

“Yes, the hell I do,” said Barry, “1 can drink you 
down any time. Do you want to bet? Fll bet you.” 

“All right,” said Lee. “Til bet you. If you drink six 
Scotch highballs I'll pay for them.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Brock. “You and 
Barry are both coming back to the office. You’ve got to 
work tonight.” 

The Saunders woman invited everyone over to her 
place for a drink. They got up to go, but the redhead 
wouldn't go without Barry. Ridgeway was furious. Barry 
grinned at him across the table. 

They went out and I got a taxi and went home to try 
and sleep. 

It was early afternoon when I got to the office. I went 
through the Sunday papers and sat around talking to 
Brock, There wasn’t anything else to do. Some of the 
boys were playing cards, Barry came in, looking sheepish. 

He hadn’t come back to work the night before and 
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Brock called him for it. He didn't bawl him out He 
Just told Mm quietly not to do it again. 

Courtney started to kid Barry about the redhead. You 
could see be was doing it just to get Ridgeway sore. Barry 
helped the game along. He kept talking about her and 
bragpng. “She was hot stuff, all right. It look plenty of 
what Fve got to satisfy her.” 

“We’re too old to compete with these young roosters, 
Ridgeway,” said Courtney. 

“Fm not competing with that little louse.” 

“You’re not sore?” 

“Shut up, Courtney,” said Brock. 

It was raining when I left to go over to the boss’s 
house. The boss came out into the hall while I was 
taking off my overcoat. He was glad to see me. He put 
his arm around my shoulders and walked with me into 
the living room, Duval was there with Diane. The smell 
of food cooking and the Mazing log-fire made me think 
of home. I remembered I’d promised my mother to come 
home for Thanksgiving, It was only two weeks till 
Thanksgiving. 

“Cheerio,” I said, raising my glass to Diane. I sipped 
my drink, thinking about my mother and Diane and 
al^ut Thanksgiving at home. They were all jumbled to¬ 
gether in my thoughts. 

There didn’t seem any sense in their being there to¬ 
gether at this time, but ffiey were. Thanksgiving at home 
would be so unlike Thanksgiving at Diane’s. There’d be 
turkey just the same, but there'd be lynhavens and 
smithffeld ham and the season’s first fniit-cake. There’d 
be eggnog, too. We’d sit around after dinner and talk, 
or play with my sister’s kids. Maybe we’d have some 
friends in. 

Thanksgiving at Diane’s would be just like any other 
day. Cocktails, dinner and brandy afterward, Diane drink¬ 
ing too much and Duval there, waiting, like a damned 
buzzard. Was the boss blind? 

I talked all through dinner, telling them about the 
hunting trip and about Brock’s place. 
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‘Tet’s go down there for TRanksgivmg, 1>iane,” the 
boss said. ‘‘Brock says we can drive it in five hours.” 

*‘All right. What do you say, Jimmy?” 

“I promised to go home for Thanksgiving, if I can 
get away,” I said. 

“Sure you can get away,” the boss said. “We’ll go 
anyway, Diane.” 

Diane just looked at me. There was something other 
than disappointment in her eyes, something I’d never 
seen in them before. It wasn’t anger, or hurt. It was 
something entirely different. 

She stood looking through the gjass door at the rain 
splashing down on the terrace outside. Now and then a 
gust of wind would drive it against the panes, letting it 
trickle down in tiny streams- 

Duval was talking about Italy. The boss listened to 
him, politely enough, but there was something suspicious 
and appraising about the way he looked at the artist. 

“Good heavens! What a day ” said Diane, dropping 
into a chair. “Somebody give me a brandy.” 

Duval gave her a big drink. 

I saw the boss looking at him, but he didn’t say any¬ 
thing. 

We talked until midnight, then I said it was time to go. 

Diane had fallen asleep in her chair. She was very 
drunk. The boss sat looking at her, tenderly, pityingly. 
He seemed frightened and helpless. 

I walked home in the rain. I tried Brock’s dope, but 
it wouldn’t work. I tried not to think about Diane. I 
tried to think of some other girl. Like Veronica. It didn’t 
work at all. 

I undressed and went to bed, but I couldn’t sleep. I 
got up again and tried to read. Somehow I couldn’t 
get my brain to function right. 

Brock came home at one-thirty. He looked at me a 
moment then went out of the room. He came back again 
with a tumbler half full of whiskey. 

“Drink this,” he said. 
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Chapter Twelve 

I DIDN’T see Diane again until Thursday ni^t. 

My assignment kept me downtown from nine in the 
morning until five in the afternoon* Then I had my piece 
to write* That usually took until seven o'clock. Then Fd 
have dinner with Brock and he'd send me home. He 
wouldn't let me stay around the office after 1 had finished 
work. 

It was lonesome in the apartment, so I took walks or 
went to the movies to kiH time. 

I was glad when Lee asked me to take Marcelle to the 
theater for him. 

‘‘Here's the tickets,” he said. 'T've got to work. Hear 
my chains rattle?” 

Marcelle met me in the lobby of the theater. She was 
temporarily out of the cast of Wonderful Town because 
of a sprained knee. We made our way slowly down the 
aisle to our seats. The audience stared at Marcelle. 

She was a strikingly pretty girl. I didn't blame Lee tor 
faffing for her. She was sweet and unaffected, quite un¬ 
like the average chorus type. 

It was a good show and we went to the Stork after¬ 
ward. 

We'd hardly got seated when the boss and Diane came 
in. They took a table directly opposite us. Diane smiled 
faintly. 

Even with the space of the dance floor separating us, 
I could see her turn pale. She let her evening wrap slip 
off her shoulders and I noticed how terribly thin she had 
grown. What had formerly been slenderness was now 
emaciation. I wondered that 1 hadn’t noticed it before. 

Her eyes were so shadowed by the dark circles around 
them that you couldn't tell their color at all. I just sat 
staring at her. 

“She's beautiful,” said Marcelle. “Who is she?” 

“Diane Van Pelt, the boss’s wife,” 
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“Oh!’’ said Marcelle, “So that’s Diane?” 

I looked at her and nodded. 

Diane was drinking champagne and smoking, not say¬ 
ing a word. The music began playing and she danc^ 
past our table, keeping her face turned away. The boss 
spoke to me as they passed. 

“Go and dance with her, Jimmy,” said MarceUe, when 
the music began again. 

“You don’t mind?” 

“Of course not. Go on.” 

Diane’s body, soft and warm, pressed lightly against 
my own. She looked up at me smiling, her arm tightening 
around my shoulder, I smiled back at her, drawing her 
closer, 

“She’s pretty, Jimmy, I knew she’d be pretty.” 

Her voice was husky and I could feel her trembling 
in my arms. So that was it? I began to lau^. 

“TTiat’s MarceUe, Lee’s girl. He had a date to take her 
to the show tonight, but Brock wouldn’t let him off, I’m 
just pinch-hitting for Lee.” 

Diane looked up at me, then dropped her eyes and 
drew me tightly against her. The ffoor was crowded and 
we danced slowly, trying to keep from bumping into 
other people. 

Her breath was warm on my cheek and there was the 
smell of champagne and perfume and the odor that was 
Diane’s own. It made me hot aU over, 

“There’U never be any other girl, Diane,” 

I could feel her heart beating through the thin satin 
dress she wore. I held her very close. 


Lee and I sat in adjoining chairs at the barber shop 
the next day, getting our hair cut 

“Why the heU don’t you get your scissors sharpened, 
Louis?” I asked, “It feels like you’re puUing them out 
by the roots.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Jimmy, he’s a plenty sharp.” 

“Like heU. How does it look, Lee? Is he cutting it 
the way I told him to?” 
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Lee turned around in his chair and looked at me. 
“He’s doing a swell job. But you ought to have it cut 
like I told you. You ought to have sideburns- You’d look 
like Clark Gable with sideburns*” 

I began to laugh- 

“What the hell is so funny about that? Clark Gable 
was a pretty good-looking guy,” 

The barber finished and I went home and stood under 
the cold shower to wash the stink of the hair tonic off 
my head. I put on a dinner coat and went over to 
Diane’s. 

Her portrait was being unveiled and the boss had in¬ 
vited some critics in to have a look at it. Hildreth was 
there when I arrived. In a little while, Harrington, of the 
Harrington Galleries on Park Avenue, came in. Harring¬ 
ton was an authority on portraits. Then Sterling, of the 
Metropolitan Museum st^, arrived. 

We were having a drink when Diane came into the 
room. She looked terrible* 

I sat looking at her, wondering why the boss didn’t do 
something about her- 

I was wondering what he ought to do when Duval, 
sleek and shining in full dress, came in smili n g and 
bowing like a prima donna. 

I knew then what the boss ought to do. He ought to 
kick that vulture out of the house. 

We went in to dinner. They began talking about art 
and artists, I knew nothing about either, so I just sat 
listening and watching Diane* She ate very litde, just 
drank* 

After dinner Suki turned on the living room lights and 
the boss drew the white covering off Diane’s portrait 
Prepared as I was by a preview of Duval’s work, I was 
still amazed at his unfaltering honesty and accuracy. 

It was a perfect likeness of Diane. He’d painted her in 
a soft white gown against a pale gray background* Except 
for a diamond clip at her shoulder, she wore no jew¬ 
elry, It was uncanny the way he’d caught the honey-gold 
lights in her hair, the violet shadows of her eyes and die 
sad wistful expression in them. 
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I sat talking to Diane while the others stood in front 
of the oil. I could see the boss was pleased. He was 
very pleasant to Duval, thanking him repeatedly. But it 
was a strained kind of cordiality and I was not surprised 
when he asked suddenly, ‘‘When are you heading for 
home, Duval?” 

“Not for several weeks. Fve got two other portraits to 
do.” 

We sat talking until midnight. Then Hildreth got up 
to go and that started all of us. The boss and Diane came 
with us to the door, 

“Come and see us before you go, Duval,” the boss 
said. “FU have the portrait hung by then.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning of that remark. 

The next day was Saturday. I didn’t have to go down¬ 
town, so I slept late. It was after one o’clock when 
Brock and I reached the ofi&ce. I was reading my mail 
when Lee came in. 

“Say, limmy. Marcelle’s giving a party tonight. She 
wants you to come.” 

It was after six o’clock when Brock and I started out. 
We met the boss in the elevator and he gave us a lift 
over to Nino’s, 

“Come to dinner with us tomorrow night, Brock,” he 
said as we got out. “You and Jimmy.” 

We had just got back to the office when the boss 
came in. He came straight over to me and I saw he’d 
been drinking. 

He didn’t stagger, but he moved stiffly and his eyes 
were almost closed and sunken in his head. He was 
ashen, his lips pressed tight together. Fd never seen 
him that way before. No one had. 

The reporters’ room was fiUed and I saw Courtney 
and the others looking at him. I didn’t want them to 
know. 

“Will you come with me, Jimmy?” he asked, 

“Certainly. What’s the matter?” 

“It’s Diane. I want you to go with me to find Diane.” 

“Just a minute,” I said. 
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I went over to Lee. “Fm going out with the boss. Fll 
come to the party later if I can.” 

The boss and I went out. 

‘T can’t find Diane, Jimmy. She’s out with Duval.” 

He slumped down in the seat of the car, his head fall¬ 
ing forward on his chest. 

“Take it easy, boss. Diane’s all right. She’s just drinking 
somewhere and has forgotten the time. She’s all right, 
I don’t like butting into your family affairs like this.” 

“It’s Duval, Jimmy. It’s his fault. He’s been urging 
her to drink. 1 thou^t she’d quit seeing him when her 
portrait was finished.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“I wish you’d see more of Diane, Jimmy. You don’t 
see near as much of her as you used to. She always lis¬ 
tens to you about drinking. I don’t know why she 
drinks. She didn’t when we were first married,” 

We made the rounds of the places we thought they’d 
be, with no luck. 

Then I remembered a bottle club on East Fifty-sixth. 
Diane had asked me to take her there and I had re¬ 
fused. Maybe she’d got Duval to take her. 

We found the place, in the center of an unlighted 
block of old-fashioned high-stooped houses, only a few 
doors from the river. I could hear the music when we 
got out. 

A tinny piano beat an even staccato rhythm. It 
sounded funny but it was good dance music. Inside the 
lights blazed brightly. 

The tables along the edge of the tiny dance floor were 
so close together you couldn’t tell one group from anoth¬ 
er. The crowd on the floor was thick. 

Diane and Duval were dancing at the far end of the 
room and the crowd was watching them, laughing. They 
were both very drunk. They staggered around, all out of 
time, Diane hanging onto Duval who had aO he could 
do to keep from falling. We shoved our way through the 
dancers, the boss going ahead. Diane saw us and stopped 
dancing. 

“The show’s over, Duval,” she said. “Here comes my 
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keeper. Oh, there’s two of them, Jimmy’s here too. Now 
I’ve got two keepers. What do you know about that? I’ve 
got two keepers,” 

“Hello,” said Duval. “Come join the pa^.” 

“Come on home, Diane,” the boss said, ignoring him. 

“You’ve got to go home, Diane,” I said, 

Diane looked at me, 

“I’ve got to go home, Duval Jimmy says Fve got to 
go home. The party’s over. The clock’s struck twelve, 
Cinderella’s got to go home, Fm Cinderella, Didn’t you 
know that? Jimmy’s my prince. That is, he used to be 
my prince. Now he’s one of my keepers. But Fve got to 
go with him.” 

She staggered toward me and I caught hold of her to 
keep her from falling, 

“Jimmy, why did you become a keeper? It doesn’t be¬ 
come you.” 

“Come on home, Diane,” I said. 

We pushed our way through the crowd toward the 
door. 

“Jimmy, you’re a person,” she said, “A real person. 
I’d do anything you asked me. You’ve got a way with 
you, you have. But you’ve got scruples, too. You 
shouldn’t have scruples, Jimmy. That’s what makes it so 
hopeless. You ought to be like Duval” 

We had to carry her down the steps to the car. Duval 
stumbled along behind, offering apologies. We left him 
standing on the sidewalk, still jabbering, 

I helped the boss get Diane to bed, then started to go. 

“Let’s have a drink, Jimmy,” he said. 

He poured two stiff brandies and drank his quickly, 
watching me while I drank mine. I knew what he was 
thinking about. 

“Duval won’t have the nerve to come here after to¬ 
night,” I said, “Diane will be all right.” 

“Good night,” he said. “Good night.” 

The boss came to the oflBce early the next day. He 
looked bad and I could tell he hadn’t slept. Along in the 
afternoon he started to drink. There was no stopping him. 

I went home with him at dinnertime, 
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Duval was diere with Diane. They were having a 
drink and Diane asked the boss to mix one for us. Duval's 
nerve was amazing. He acted as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Suki announced dinner and Diane came over to 
me and we went into the dining room together. 

The boss sat at the head of the table, dniinming on it 
with a fork, not eating, just sitting there, quiet and des¬ 
perate-looking. 

Diane was pale and shaky and, I could see, a little 
frightened. She kept looking at the boss. 

Duval was very amiable. He talked a lot, telling us 
how much he liked America and Americans. The boss 
just glared. 

“Shut up, Duval,” he said suddenly. 

Everyone stopped talking and it was very quiet. 

“Duval, what are you doing here?” the boss asked. 

“Well, now, I—” 

“Shut up. You may as well get out of here, Duval. 
If you weren't the lowest form of animal life, you 
wouldn’t be here at all, after what happened last night 
But I know why you're here. You’re here to make love 
to my wife. You timk you can have an affair with her. 
But you can’t. No one can. I>o you hear that? No one 
can. Now get out of here, before I smash every bone in 
your greasy body,” 

He was staring at Duval as though he had diflOiculty in 
seeing him. Then he went on talking. 

“I suppose you think Diane married me for money, 
that Fm an old man and don't know how to make her 
happy, WeU, you're wrong. Diane is happy. She mar¬ 
ried me because she loves me and she's happy. She’d 
have married me just the same, whether Fd had money 
or not. Do you understand that?” 

He was shouting now and the perspiration stood out 
on hjs forehead in beads. 

I touched his arm. 

“Duval's gone,” I said. 

He stopped talking and looked around. Then he fell 
forward on the table. 

Suki helped me get him undressed and into bed. I 
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went back to the dining room, but Diane had gone to her I 
room. 

I followed her there. She was fying on the bed, her 
eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

“All right, Jimmy. I did h. I did it with DuvaL Yester¬ 
day, in a hotel. I had to find out if—if it was Bob or me 
who was responsible for my failures in the conjugal 
bed.” 

“Learn anything?” 

“Pm all ri^t. I came through fine with Duval.” 

“You’re u^aithful to Bob, and to me, with that slob. 
Why didn’t you make your experiment with me?” 

She had the right answer. “You’re Bob’s friend. And I 
love you. It coul^ta’t be with you—yet I bad to find out.” 

1 looked at her a long time. She looked at the ceiling. 

“X understand,” I sai(^ and walked out 


Chapter Thirteen 

It was hard to keep my mind on my job the next day. 

It kept skipping around to IMaoe and the boss and 
the scene in their apartment the night before. The boss 
bad been in pretty bad shape. But Diane would soon get 
him over that. Poor Diane. It had been terrible for her. 
The boss had been pretty terrible. I’d hated to go off 
and leave her alone with him in that state, but it was the 
only thing I could do. 

I kept wondering bow she was, as I sat listening to 
Lee talk about the party. 

“Marcelle postpon^ it until tonight, so’s you could 
come.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

"Oh, she’s got a gjrl friend she wants you to meet.” 

Marcelle lived on Seventh-fourth Street between Broad¬ 
way and West End Avenue. She shared an apartment 
wiA a ^1 who was an interior decorator. That was the 
girl she wanted me to meet. 

There were some people .there when we arrived and 
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Lee got busy at once, helping Marcelle make drinks. 
You could sea he was quite familiar with the place. He 
went back and forth from the kitchen to the living room 
and into the bedroom, as though the place were tds own* 

By midnight there was quite a crowd* 

There weren't enough chairs to go around and Antoin¬ 
ette, Marcelle’s roommate sat on the floor beside me 
and Lee sat on the other side of her* She was an at- 
trsictive girl, quiet and low-voiced. Her hair was a rich 
brown, with a prematurely gray streak in it that made 
her look quite distinguished. Her eyes, blue, were of an 
intriguing almond shape. She was on die petite side, but 
shapely, 

‘*Well, Antoinette, how do you like Jimmy?” asked 
Lee. “Do you think you could fall for him?” 

Antoinette blushed and looked down. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t fall for men.” 

“But you’d fall for Jimmy, wouldn’t you?” teased Lee. 

“You want to know too much,” she said, 

“Go ahead, warm up to her,” said Lee a little later. 
“She’ll sleep with you all right.” 

We were in the kitchen and I was helping him mix 
drinks. 

“Maybe I will,” I said. I was beginnmg to feel the 
liquor. 

Someone started the'radio and they began to dance. 
I sat with my arm around Antoinette, watchiiig the fun. 
Everyone was feeling good. Steve sang a funny song 
about one love being a cure for another and one drink 
being a cure for another and both of them being a cure 
for snake bite. It was so funny everyone laughed. 

It was really a good party, but I wasn’t enjoying it 

“I think I’ll go home,” I said to Lee. 

“Don’t be a damned fool. Stick around. The others 
will be going soon and you can stay here aU night widi 
Antoinette.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Say, are you crazy, Jim m y?” 

“No. I’m a celibate. I’ve adopted Brock’s philosophy.” 
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“You’re a damned fool and so’s your phOosophy, if 
you ask me.” 

I slipped out and downstairs without any goodbyes, I 
didn’t want to start breaking up the party. It was a 
beautiful night, with no moon, but the sky was bright and 
filled with stars. 1 walked west to Riverside Drive and 
turned south. 

At Seventy-second Street, I crossed to the river. The 
railroad tracks lay like black ribbons along its banks. I 
stood there, watching the water splash against the rocks. 
Above stretched the sky, thin wUte clouds moving fast 
across it. 

On the other side, the Palisades formed a black bar¬ 
rier against the world beyond. I felt miserable. 

Brock’s philosophy wasn’t so good. It might be all right 
for him, but it had made me pretty miserable. I’d begun 
to think that Brock wasn’t such a smart guy after all. 
I’d about ruined everything, listening to him. I was in a 
hell of a state. Ever}^mg was spoiled. And look what 
rd done to Diane. Fd just about smashed her. Well, I’d 
fix that up. No matter. I’d fix it up. You’re a smart guy, 
Brock, like hell. 

I signaled a taxi and went home. I could hear Brock 
snoring when I opened the door. I lay in bed thinking 
about Antoinette. 1 was a damned fool, a goddammed 
fool. I ought to have stayed there with her. Hadn’t 
Diane told me I ought to have women? 

I jumped out of bed, dressed, rushed downstairs and 
caught a taxi, 1 was at Seventy-fourth Street in five min¬ 
utes. Marcelle let me in. 

“Everybody’s gone/’ she said, 

“I want Antoinette,” I said bluntly. 

She laughed. “I’ll call her.” 

Antoinette, having heard the door buzzer, was already 
coming into the room, however. Like Marcelle, she was 
in pajamas and wearing a robe—pink one. She looked 
at me, her mouth open. I noticed that the girls had got 
rid of the empty bottles, cleaned the ash trays, and po¬ 
liced the debris of the party. The place looked neat and 
attractive. Marcelle, stUl laughing, discreetly retired 
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“I rushed away because I was afraid^” I blurted. 

Antoinette smiled, sat demurely. I sat down on the 
sofa next to her* I felt like a fool I didn^t know what to 
say or do. Then she said suddenly, in a quiet voice, “Tm 
afraid, too. That’s why they were trymg to get me to¬ 
gether with you. They said you were such a nice feOow.’^ 

“Who said?” 

“Lee and Marcelle. They said you needed someone 
like mcp and I needed you.” 

^‘That’s nice of them,” I told her. ”What are you 
afraid of?” 

“Men,” The pink robe parted. Her nice long leg poked 
out. “I—I just don’t make out, 1 think something’s wrong 
with me, I’ve been worrying that 1—^that I’m—” 

“Frigid?” 

“Or worse,” she said, “One cold night Marcelle and I 
were sleeping together, and 

“Skip it,” I said, 

A solemn, silent moment passed while we looked at 
each other. Then suddenly we both smiled. Another 
minute and we were chuckling. Antoinette was a good kid, 

“Lead on,” I said. 

She took me into her bedroom. She switched on her 
bedside radio, and we danced to a couple of tunes. Then 
I stripped the robe from her, and the pajamas. She had a 
trim, compact body, almost too small. She made you feel 
she was a child, jailbait, although her round moons of 
breasts were large enough, I took her to the bed and 
played with her. She tried to do the same for me* 

We kissed, and at first it was no good. Then it got a 
little better. We were both patient, mutually helpful and 
sympathetic. I enjoyed touching her body. In a perfect¬ 
ly natural way, we slipped under the covers. It took a 
little time and a lot of effort, but I proved to her that she 
wasn’t frigid. 

I got nothing out of it. Nothing at all. But it was nice 
being with her, comfortable. We both slept peacefully, 
grateful to each other, even though we knew nothing 
further would come of it. At least I was made to realize 
that I wasn’t the only one with problems. 
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The next day the boss and I sat talking in his office, 

‘I’m sorry about the other night, Jimmy,” he said, “I 
acted pretty rotten. But 1 couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

“Well, you got rid of Duval, anyway.” 

‘T can’t believe it happened, Jimmy, I keep thinking 
I just dreamed it,” 

“Forget it,” I said, “It’s over.” 

“Come have dinner with us tonight, Jimmy,” 

“All right.” 

I didn’t know how to behave with Diane that night. I 
was anxious to fix things up with her, I wanted to see 
her alone and get things straightened out, but I didn’t 
know how to go about it. 

She just sat there looking at me, smoking and making 
polite replies. But her eyes looked terrible. I wanted to 
fix her eyes. I knew I could do it if I could get just five 
minutes alone with her. Everyone was miserable: Diane, 
the boss, everyone. But I’d change that pretty quick. 
We’d get back to the old way, just as soon as I got a 
chance to talk to Diane alone. 

I tried to all evening. I kept staring at the glass doors 
giving onto the terrace, but Diane didn’t get the signal or 
else she didn’t care any more. That thought was terrible. 
The whole evening was terrible. By midnight I was 
desperate. I had to go home. 

The boss came to the door with me. 

“I^t’s go down to Brock’s place for Thanksgiving,” I 
said, “You and Diane and Brock and L Diane wants to 
go, I know.” 

“That’s a great idea, Jimmy, We can drive down to¬ 
morrow and come back Friday.” 

On the way home I sent a telegram to my mother, 
telling her I was too busy to come home for Thanks- 
^ving. 

We left at nine o’clock the next morning, stopping in 
Philadelphia for lunch. We took our dme, enjoying the 
scenery, and it was five o’clock in the afternoon by the 
time we reached Banning Manor, 

The sun was just dipping down into the water and 
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there was a mild breeze blowing ia off the bay. It was 
fully ten degrees warmer than in New York. 

I could see Diane was glad she*d come. She walked 
ahead with Brock while he showed her ever 3 fthmg of 
interest about the old place^ explaining its history in 
his quiet modest way. 

After dinner we sat around talking a while, then went 
off to bed, 

I awoke the next morning with the sun streaming into 
my room and the sound and smell of the water breaking 
along the shore* 

A mocking bird’s nest swung back and forth in the 
warm breeze* I dressed and went out to the bams to 
talk to old Henry, When I came back the others were 
up and and breakfast was ready. 

Brock wanted to show us some of the other interesting 
old places in Kent County, so we started out right after 
breakfast* It took us most of the day so I didn’t get a 
chance to talk to Diane, 

Dinner in the late afternoon was abundant and lively. 
Brock mixed cocktails and we had two apiece before 
we sat down. A pumpkin, hollowed out and filled with 
fruit, rested on a bed of holly in the center of the table. 
The table service was all silver, the old Banning plate 
brought from Scotland, crested and set on snowy hand- 
drawn linen* 

At one end was a huge roast turkey and at the other 
a Smithfield ham, glazed and stuck of whole spices. 

Wine, cellar-cooled, so that it was just the right tem¬ 
perature, was served in wiUow cradles. 

‘T don’t see how you can leave it. Brock,” said Diane, 
We were having coffee in the living room. The sun pour¬ 
ing into the room was caught and held in tiny glowing 
pools on the floor. 

We began a lot of foolish talk about quitting work 
and living at Banning Manor. Diane didn’t think it was 
such a foolish idea* She reminded the boss that he’d 
promised to retire at fifty. 

The sun was beginning to go down and the wind blew 
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a little cooler and thin white caps streaked the blue 
water of the bay. 

go for a walk,” said Diane. 

She stood up and waited for the rest of us. 

“You and Jimmy go/’ the boss said. “l*m too com¬ 
fortable here.” 

Diane walked out, not looking back, and I followed 
her. She walked down to the water, and turned up the 
beach toward the little cove where we’d landed the day 
we went fishing- 

It was nice walking along, the wind all around us. We 
walked up to where the wild grapevine scaled the edge 
of the high shoreline and, climbing up, sat down on a 
rock. 

“Well,” she began. “What is it you want to tell me?” 

The waves broke along the shore below us, driving 
white froth up among the tangle of grapevines. Farther 
along where the shore was rock-rimmed, jets of white 
spray leaped into the air, the wind carrying it back over 
to us in a fine mist. 

I sat very quiet, trying to think how to begin. Then I 
started to talL I talked slowly, not looking at Diane at 
all, trying to get everything clear and correct. I told her 
everything as clearly as I could. 

When rd finished I looked up. Diane was still looking 
out over the water, her face white and tense. Then sud¬ 
denly she turned around and looked squarely at me, 

I saw her eyes light up like two blue flames and she 
put her arms around me, drawing me close against her 
breast, holding me there. 

She drew her hands over my face slowly, ninning her 
fingers through my hair. 

“You poor darling. You poor darling,” she said over 
and over again. 

I felt her body twitch and jerk every now and then and 
there was a strange choking sound in her voice. 

I put my hand up to her face and her cheeks were 
wet. I drew away and looked at her. Her eyes were full 
of tears, but behind them was the old happy light shin¬ 
ing again. 
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I drew her close to me, drying her eyes, talking to her, 
telling her why I*d acted as 1 had and what a fool I’d 
been. 

“Don’t you see, darling, I had to do something. It 
was Brock’s dope. He wanted to help me and suggested 
my staying away*” 

“And yon thought staying away from me would help?” 

“It’s what Brock does. He keeps away from women, 
doesn’t think about them.” I thought of Veronica and 
her mother* “He had enough of them,” 

“Yes, I know, but you’re not Brock. He’s ten or fifteen 
years older than you. Besides, you’d never be like him, 
not in a million years.” 

“I know that. But I had to go through hell to find it 
out. When I saw what was happening to you, saw you 
drinking and going around with Duval, well, I knew then 
that whatever was happening to you was my doing. It 
damned near drove me crazy,” 

“Well, let’s not talk about it any more. It’s over and 
Fm glad, Jimmy, Fve had my hell too. I didn’t know 
what to think when you began making excuses, not see¬ 
ing me at aU, I imagined all sorts of things, other women 
and other more awful things. You understand?” 

We sat there a long time on the warm rock talking. 
We kissed and I held her tight in my arms, looking down 
into her eyes. The sun had disappeared and scraps of 
white clouds raced across the sky, going fast before the 
wind. 

I kept looking into Diane’s eyes, 

“I wish they’d always stay that way,” I said. 

“Then make them. You’re the only one who can.” 

I bent over, kissing her on the lips. I could feel her 
heart beating against me, feel it throbbing all through 
her body. 

It was at the seashore, that first time Fd kissed her. 
We’d gone for a swim and Diane and 1 had walked up 
the beach away from the others and climbed up on a 
rock to watch a tramp steamer going out to sea. 

We’d been laughing and Fd taken her hand to help 
her down and then suddenly Fd drawn her into my 
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arms, kissing her and holding her tight. Fd kissed her 
eyelids and her wet hair and she’d laughed and told me 
she loved me. 

I remember we had both been very happy, just like 
now. We’d stood there a long time talking and then we 
had had to go back. It was time to go back again. 

We walked to the house and found Brock and the 
boss talking politics in front of a blazing log-fire. It felt 
good and we sat down and Brock mixed us a drink. 

The next day was wonderful. It was one of the best 
days we’d ever had together. I couldn’t tell what made 
it so wonderful. I just knew that it was. 

It wasn’t anything we said, or did. It was the way 
we felt, the boss, Diane, Brock and 1. I know it was the 
way we felt. Anyway it was fine. 

1 remember we planned to come back in the spring, 
when the locust trees would be in blossom and Brock 
and I were each going to write a book. 

I remember the ride back to New York, the sunset, 
how beautiful it was and Diane’s eyes when I left her. 


Chapter Foiirteeii 

Things went along smoothly for a couple of weeks. Of 
course there was always a sense of impending disaster 
around the oflSce, with Courtney sore and insulting and 
doing his best to make it tough for everybody. 

Sometimes I’d go out to dinner with the boys and 
we’d have a drink and sit around kidding. It was funny 
how different I felt. It seemed perfect after the way it 
had been before. Not altogether perfect, because I still 
wanted Diane terribly. But it was a lot better than be¬ 
fore. 

Sometimes I’d go home with the boss for dinner and 
we’d have a drink and be very gay. It was nice seeing 
the boss happy again, but it was nicer seeing Diane’^ 
eyes like they were. After dinner we’d go to a show, or 
some place to dance. We’d have some drinks but Diane 
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didn’t overdo it. She’d take just enough to make her gay. 

I was working up in the morgue one afternoon when 
the boss came in looking for me. 

“I’ve got to go out to Chicago, Jimmy. Fve just got a 
flash that Harvey’s quitting. The Tribune has been after 
him for a long time. I’ll have to go out there and get 
things straightened out. I can’t afford to lose Harvey, 
He’s a good man.” 

“You’ll take Diane with you?” 

“She won’t go. She hates plane travel. You look after 
Diane till I get back, Jimmy.” 

That night I went back to the office with Brock after 
dinner. It was quiet and the men who didn’t have assign¬ 
ments were sitting around talking and smoking. Ridge¬ 
way produced a blackened old pipe and began stuffing 
it full of tobacco. 

“Christ! Are you going to light that incinerator?” 
asked Courtney. 

“Sure. Why not? That’s a swell pipe,” said Ridgeway, 

“It stinks like hell.” 

Courtney had been making nasty remarks around the 
office ever since we got back, about favorites and boss’s 
pets and bootlickers. Nobody paid any attention to him. 
Ridgeway went on smoking, not paying any attention to 
him now. 

“Well, I’m not going to be asphyxiated,” Courtney 
said, jumping up and opening a window. 

It was very cold and the wind blew in, scattering 
papers all over the room. 

“Hey, we’re not Eskimos, Courtney ” said Steve. 

Steve started to close the window but Courtney 
blocked him. 

Ridgeway put down his pipe and walked over to the 
window. 

He was cool, but I knew he meant business. 

“Never mind, Ridgeway, I’ll put it down,” the boss 
said. 

He’d come in while we were talking and none of us 
had seen him, I was glad he’d come because I didn’t 
want to see Ridgeway get into trouble. 
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Courtney walked over to his desk and the boss fol¬ 
lowed him. 

“Courtney, you*re an insulting skunk and it’s about 
time something was done about it. The rule against fitt¬ 
ing in the ofi&ce has saved you too many times. Here¬ 
after you’ll either behave like a gentleman or take the 
consequences.” 

He walked away and Courtney got up and got his 
coat and hat and went out 

What happened after was bound to happen. It would 
have happened sooner or later, anyway, I suppose, but 
it happened the night the boss went to Chicago. 

I had lunch with him that day and we had some 
drinks and talked about the office and the row between 
Courtney and Ridgeway. It was that night, after he’d 
gone, that it happened. If we hadn’t been drinking, may¬ 
be it wouldn’t have happened just that night, but it was 
bound to happen sooner or later. I know that now. 

Not that we were drunk. Not at all. We knew perfect¬ 
ly well what we were doing, but the liquor robbed us of 
caution, I guess. We’d lunched at the boss’s house and 
Diane and I went to the airport with him. 

‘T’U be back day after tomoiTDW,” the boss said. 

We waited till the jet took off. I had to go to the 
office. 

“I’ll be over later for dinner,” I said. 

“Let’s go out for dinner, Jimmy. Let’s drive up the 
road somewhere in the country where it’s peaceful.” 

I said, “Okay,” and went back to the office. After 
I’d finished my piece 1 sat around until Diane came for 
me. 

She had on a fur coat and she looked like a million 
dollars. 

She drove up Eighth Avenue to Columbus Circle and 
shot past the Maine monument into the Park. She was 
going pretty fast. 

Diane always drove fast, but she was a good driver 
and I never worried about her when she wasn’t drinking. 
She’d take chances when she was drinking. 

“Where are we going?” I asked after a while, 
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‘‘Greenwich, Does that suit you?" 

“Okay,” 

We went to Prowl Inn and I let Diane do the ordering. 
“I feel great, Jimmy," she said, “Like a prisoner— 
who's just been freed. You don't know how that feels. 
You've never been a prisoner.” 

We had some drinks and danced and talked. The 
music was good and it was very pleasant. Like most 
roadhouses. Prowl Inn didn't get going until late and we 
had the place to ourselves for a while. 

It was just beginning to fil up when we left at nine- 
thirty, I climbed into the driver’s seat, Diane kidded me 
all the way back to town about the way I drove. The 
wind was blowing strong and it was cold and we were 
both pretty well along, not caring a damn about anything, 
I drove to Diane’s house and went to the elevator with 
her, 

“You're coming back, aren’t you?” she asked- 
‘Think ra better?” 

“Uh-huh,” 

“All right." 

I put the car up and walked back to Diane's, 

She opened the door for me herself. The lights were 
on, but I could see the moonlight flooding the terrace, 
see it plainly through the gjass doors, see the clipped 
hedges and boxed evergreens and the white lattices that 
in summer held climbing vines and roses. 

It was funny how seldom you noticed the naoon in 
town. I couldn’t remember when I’d noticed it before, 
Diane snuffed her cigarette and put her arms around 
my neck. 

“I feel wonderful, darling,” she said, nestling close to 
me, “I feel wonderful." 

“Isn't Suki here?” I asked, 

“No. There isn't a soul here. I told Suki he could 
have the night off, cook too. Can you imagine? It's the 
first time in almost three years. It's a wonderful feeling, 
Jimmy,” 

I kissed her, running my hand down her shoulder and 
arm to her thigh, feeling the muscles, hard and lean 
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under the soft skin. I tried to get her whole body into my 
hand at once, to feel all of it 

She hadn't much on but I liked that. I kept nmning 
my hand over her body and she laughed and kissed me 
and her eyes were very bright, looking up at me. I 
picked her up and laid her on a cushioned couch and 
sat down beside her. I held her head between my hands, 
looking into her eyes. Her face was beautiful in the 
strange light. 

‘^Tell me you love me, Jimmy,she pleaded. 

“You know that” 

“But tell me you do. Say nice things to me.” 

“I’m afraid Fm no good at that, Diane.” 

**¥00 can tell me Fm lovely, can't you?” 

“There’s something about that word I don’t like,” I 
answered. “Duval said you were lovely.” 

“Duval said a lot of thiogs you wouldn’t say, Jimmy.” 

“For instance?” 

“Oh, forget him, darling. I never wanted him to make 
love to me, but I do want you to,” 

We lay on the couch, very close together, talking. I 
felt very happy and reckless. Fd never felt that way be¬ 
fore, exactly. I didn’t seem to care about aii 5 ^hing. 

Diane laughed when I told her and she pressed closer 
to me. 

“I guess this is how Lee feels all the time,” I said. 
“It’s wonderful, too.” 

“I always feel that way with you, Jimmy. As though 
Fd lost control entirely. I don’t care about anything.” 

“I don’t either,” 

I kissed her hard on the lips and I could feel her 
body trembling against mine. I was shaky inside and 
my head felt light, 

“I want you so much, darlmg,” I said. 

“Then why not? Bob will never know. It can’t matter 
if he doesn’t know. It won’t matter, just once, so long as 
he doesn’t know, We’U have that much to remember, al- 
wzys. It can’t hurt anyone, Jimmy.” 

“He’s my boss. And he’s my friend.” 

“I give Bob everything I .have to give him, everything 
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that doesn’t belong to yon. I’ll always do that. Having 
you just once couldn’t change that. I’ll always keep him 
thinl^g that I need him. He’d die, 1 think, if he knew 
how 1 felt about him when he comes to my bed. But I’ll 
never let him know. It isn’t his fault It isn’t anybody’s 
fault It’s just one of those things I’ve got to take with a 
grin. It’s pretty hard thou^. It’s pretty hard having to 
pretend all the time. You don’t know.” 

“Yes, I do, darling. I know.” 

It’s funny how thinp happen. We lay there a long 
time wanting each other terribly, talking, thinking of rea¬ 
sons why we ought to have each other, just once anyway. 

There were a lot of reasons, when you thought about 
it We wanted each other. Then it was the natural and 
logical thing to do. The wonder was that we hadn’t done 
it long ago. It was just because we hadn’t reasoned 
about it that way, I suppose. 

I got up from the couch, 

“I’ll be back in a minute,” I said, puslung open the 
door and stepping out to the terrace. 

I lit a cigarette and walked around smoking. I could 
feel my heart thumping in my throat and I walked 
around, my shadow striding beside me in the moonlight 

The more I tried to reason against having Diane, the 
more I wanted her. After all, why shouldn’t we? It 
couldn’t hurt anyone. I threw the butt of my cigarette 
over the terrace rail and went back inside. 

Diane called to me from her bedroom. She lay on the 
bed, naked. The moonli^t, filtering in through the thin 
curtains, lay like a white veil over her. 

I stood looking at her, a little embarrassed. Then I 
undressed clumsily, fumbling with my clothes. 

I could see Diane watching me. I was nervous and 
dazed. It didn’t seem real at all. I thought I must be 
dreaming, that Diane wasn’t there at all, that I wasn’t 
there either. 

I’d often tfaou^t how it would be, to go to bed with 
Diane, and now it wasn’t like that at all. There was 
nothing real about it. Nothing but my desire. That was 
real aU right, the only real thing about it 
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I got into bed and put my anm around Diane’s warm 
soft body. This was real. So was her half-open mouth 
pressed ti^tly against mine. I could feel her throbbing 
all over, her soft round breasts against my bare flesh. 

I never could remember exactly what happened after 
that It was like trying to remember what you did when 
you were drunk. Evei^ing was aU mixed up and there 
were just those occasional things which come into your 
mind^ like bits of a half-forgotten dream. 

And even if you could remember, you were just a 
little ashamed to talk about it. Not that you did anything 
bad. Not at all. It was just that it seemed siDy to talk 
about it. But it was wonderful to be there, to have EHane, 
after wanting her so much. There didn’t seem anything 
wrong about it, at least not then. Things were a little bit 
mixed up, but I wasn’t the least bit embarrassed or 
ashamed dien. 

It was as though we had belonged to each other this 
way, always. 

We lay there for hours, smoking, talking and enjoying 
each other. I kept watching for the glow of Diane’s 
cigarette when she’d draw on it. I wanted to see her 
eyes. It was hard to see them, lying there beside her, 
but I knew they must be beautiful. We heard Suki come 
in and we kept very quiet until he’d gone down the hall 
to his room. 

She turned over, putting her arms around my neck, 
wrapping her slim legs around me. 

“Tell me you love me, Jimmy, Just once more.” 

“I’ve got to go, Diane. It’s getting daylight.” 

She sat up in bed, watching me dress. I kissed her 
and held her a long time before I left. 

Outside, a cold wind was blowing but I didn’t mind. I 
walked home. 

I lay awake a long time, thinking about ever 5 rthmg 
that had happened, imagining Diane was there, feeling 
her arms around me, smelling the perfume of her hair. 
It was heaven, just to think about her. 

I was pretty happy. 
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Chapter Fifteen 

I SAW Diane again the next night. We had dinner to¬ 
gether, but Brock and Lee were there, so we didn’t have 
a moment alone, 

Diane was very gay. I could see she was very happy. 
She kidded Lee about Marcelle and we talked about go¬ 
ing down to Brock’s, all of us, I felt wonderful. Fd been 
a fool to let anything keep me from having Diane. 
Everything was going to be all right now: my work, 
Diane, everything. I remembered that afterwards. 

The next day the boss came back from Chicago. I 
didn’t see him that night though. He’d gone home to 
dinner by the time I got uptown to the ofiSce. 

I plugged away until eight o’clock, then went out to 
dinner with Brock, We didn’t talk much. 

Something was wrong with me. I didn’t know then 
what it was. 

“I think FU take a walk,” I said as we came out of 
the restaurant. 

*-lfs going to rain,” said Brock, pointing up to the 
darkening sky. “You’d better walk toward home.” 

‘T will,” I said. 

Brock’s taxi went off and I turned toward Fifth 
Avenue. I didn’t want to go home, I was restless and 
kept thinking about Diane and the boss together. Of 
course I always thought about them, when they were to¬ 
gether, but now it seemed different. I tried not to think 
about them, but I couldn’t get them out of my mind. 

I crossed Fifth, walked over to Madison Avenue and 
turned uptown. The shops were mostly dark, only the 
antique shops and art galleries being lighted. I walked 
along, stopping now and then to look at some particular 
object on display in one of them. 

I crossed Fifty-ninth Street and kept on to where the 
shops began to give way to private houses and apartment 
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buildings. OS in the east, the clouds hung dark and 
heavy. 

I*d forgotten Brock’s warning about the rain until a 
drop fell on my face. It was cold and a cold wind was 
blowing. I turned up my overcoat collar and walked oil 
I was far uptown when the rain began to come down 
heavily. 

In spite of the dark, I saw it coming a long way off, a 
curtain of gray, moving toward me ahead of the wind. 

I stepped into a doorway for shelter. It was dimly 
lighted, a curtained glass door opening into it. There were 
no letter boxes or bells, so I judged it to be a rooming 
house or boarding house of some sort. I stood there wait¬ 
ing for the rain to stop. 

Taxicabs, rushing up and down the avenue, paid no 
attention to my signals. Suddenly the door behind me 
opened and a girl, a suitcase in each hand, stepped out 
into the hallway. She halted, dropping the suitcases. 

“Oh! It’s raining,” she said. 

“1*11 get you a taxi,” I said. 

“No, never mind. Fll wait here until it stops.” 

“But you can’t carry those bags,” I said. 

“Yes, I can. They’re not heavy,” she answered. 

She stood there staring out into the street. She held 
the collar of her jacket about her throat, as though she 
was cold. It was very quiet, except for an occasional 
trolley and the rain which came down hammering on 
the pavement, going off in a stream at the curb. Now 
and then a snowflake spattered on the sidewalk, disap¬ 
pearing instantly. 

We stood there a long time not saying anything. I 
wanted to say something to her, but I didn’t know how 
to begin. My mood had set me wondering about her. 

There were a lot of things Fd Mke to know about her. 
I wondered who she was and where she was going, alone, 
on a night like this. 

She was a very pretty girl, simply dressed and without 
make-up. I was trying to think of something to say to 
her, when she said, 

“Isn’t it funny how different New York smells when it 
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rains? You’d almost think rain had an odor of its own. 
It hasn’t, of course^ but it makes everything smell 
different, sweeter and cleaner. It’s much nicer, being on 
the streets, when they’re clean and smell sweet*” 

Her voice sounded strange and 1 thought her remark 
even stranger* 

A taxi slowed down and I called to the driver* 

“I’ll set you down wherever you want to go,” I said. 
She looked at me, a faint cynical smile lighting her 
face for a moment 

“No, thanks,” she said. “I’ll wait here until the rain 
stops.” 

“No, m wait,” I said, gathering up her bags. 

“But Fm not going anywhere,” she said 
“Not going anywhere?” 

I set Sie bags down and motioned to the driver to go 
on. I heard him swear as he drove off. 

“You shouldn’t have done that” she said. “It may be 
half an hour before you get another* Please go. I’ll be all 
right, as soon as it stops raimng,” 

Then I saw that she was crying. 

There was nothing unusual about her story, Fd heard 
it a dozen times before, no job—no money and no place 
to go. 

It was the simple, convincing way she told it that 
made it seem different She didn’t try dramatics or hys¬ 
teria, 

I stood there, listening to her, pitying her, thinking 
what I ought to do to help her. 

“You see, I owe two weeks’ rent and the landlady 
said she just couldn’t keep me any longer,” she was 
saying, 

“She picked a fine time to tell you,” I said. 

The rain kept coming down and everything was wet 
and cold and gray. I thrust a cnnnpled ten-dollar bill into 
her hand and called another taxi, giving the dnver the 
address of the Y, W. C. A. on Lexington Avenue. 

Then I strode off in the rain toward home. 

I took off my wet clothes and stood a long time under 
the warm shower. I had just gotten into bed when Brock 
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came in. He stopped in front of my door and listened, 
but I pretended to be asleep and he went on down the 
haH to his own room. I lay there a long time thi n king, 
not about the girl, but about Diane and the boss. 

The next day was Saturday and there wasn^t anything 
doing on the Hofstadter assignment, so I went to the 
office. 

The boss was glad to see me and began telling me 
all about the trouble in the Chicago office. 

Td thought it wouldn^t matter, so long as he didn’t 
know. Diane had said it wouldn’t, but it did. 

It was different now. That one night had changed 
everything. She belonged to me, really. She’d said so. 
Besides, we loved each other. You can’t belong to any¬ 
one you don’t love and Diane didn’t love the boss. She 
loved me* 

Well, it had happened now. I’d have to go through with 
it, no matter how lousy I felt. He kept talking to me and 
I had to promise to have dinner with him and Diane 
that night before he’d let me go back to my work. 

I worked all afternoon on a story for the Sunday edi¬ 
tion and that kept me from thinking any more about it. 

Dinner at Diane’s that night was an inquisition. She 
sat opposite me at the table, sipping her wine, refusing 
to take more than one glass. I could see the boss was 
pleased about that. He didn’t say anything, but I could 
see he was pleased. 

He was not more than ordinarily affectionate, but his 
looks and actions showed plainly his pride of possession, 
I felt a strange resentment bum inside me. He lit her 
cigarette and sat down with his arm around her, while 
he smoked and talked to me. 

Every little attention, every endearing term, cut me 
like a ^ife. Of course it had always hurt me to see him 
make love to Diane, but it was a thousand times worse 
now. I tried to reason myself out of it, but I couldn’t. I 
kept reminding myself that Diane was his wife, that 
he had a perfect right to make love to her, that it was 
ridiculous for me to feel this way about it. But it didn’t 
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help any. No amount of reasoning can comfort you when 
the woman you want belongs to someone else. 

I hardly knew what the boss was talking about. I lis¬ 
tened but it didn’t register. I just sat there, silent and 
sulking. I saw Diane looking at me, puzzled, whenever I 
poured myself another drink. 

Maybe if I got dnmk Td feel better. Maybe it would 
kill that terrible feeling of jealousy and desire that was 
burning me up. Anyway Td try it 

I left at twelve o’clock. I didn’t want to go, but there 
was nothing else to be done about it. Outside, a cold 
wind was blowing and it cooled me off, clearing my head 
a little. I went back to the office. I wanted to find Lee. 
I’d get drunk. Stinking drunk, so I couldn’t think. 

Steve was there and Lee and Courtney. They were 
playing dummy bridge and Lee called to me. 

“Come take a hand, Jimmy.” 

“I want to get drunk,” I said. “Come, get drunk widi 
me, will you, Lee?” 

“Sure, rU get drunk with you, good and drunk. We’ll 
make a night of it. But what are you celebrating?” 

“Nothing. I just want to get drunk, that’s all.” 

I sat down opposite Courtney and Lee dealt. I played 
badly. Half the time, I didn’t know what was trumps. 
Finally Brock came and stood behind me and showed me 
how to play my hand, I saw Courtney looking at me 
with a sarcastic, quizzical grin on his face. 

He’d been pretty quiet ever since the night the boss 
had called him down in the office, but we all knew he 
was only waiting for a chance to start a row with some- 
ooe. 

Ridgeway came in and stood behind me watching the 
game. He barely spoke to Courtney. 

It was dmost one o’clock when we left the office. We 
piled into a couple of taxis in front of the building and 
went over to Clark’s. 

The place was crowded. Theater parties in evening 
clothes rubbed elbows with the proletariat. We had a 
couple of drinks at the bar. We shook dice to see who’d 
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pay for them. Courtney got stuck and you could see it 
made him sore. 

“Make mine a double rye» so I can catch up with 
Jimmy,” said Lee, “We’re going to get cockeyed tonight.” 

We got a table and the drinks began to come pretty 
fast. I kept drinking steadily, but somehow it didn’t affect 
me the way it usually did. I wanted to get pickled, so 
I could forget Diane. There were so many things rattling 
around in my min d. I wanted to drown them out, to 
leave my mind free so I could get drunk and enjoy myself. 

There was no music at Clark’s but the noise more than 
made up for it. From where we sat we could see all 
over the room. 

“There arc the principals of a good story some day,” 
said Courtney, nodding in the direction of a handsomely 
dressed couple, who had just come in. “That’s Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlin Cole, the banker’s wife, and her lover. His name 
is Maxwell. He was a lifeguard at Newport, until he 
saved one of her kids from drowning and Cole gave him 
a job in his bank,” 

“But that doesn’t make Mm her lover. You said he 
was her lover,” said Steve. 

“Don’t be an ass all your Mfe, Steve,” said Courtney. 
“No man is running around with a married woman for 
nothing, not a woman as beautiful as Mrs. Cole, any¬ 
way,” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. “Her being beautiful 
wouldn’t make any difference. She’s most likely lonely. 
1 can’t see anything wrong in MaxweO taking her around 
while her husband is away.” 

Courtney laughed. “You wouldn’t,” he said, 

I could feel the sweat beginning to break out all over 
me. I wished I hadn’t taken so many drinks. I knew what 
Courtney was driving at and that 1 had to keep my head, 
rd ruin everything if I blew up, I’d give the whole thing 
away. 

It was Lee who saved me. He put his arm around my 
shoulder and handed me my drink. “Come on, Jimmy, 
bottoms up,” he said. “After we get drunk, we’re going 
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up to Marcelle’s. She’s got a friend visiting her. A 

flew one,” 

‘‘I don’t want to meet any women,” I said* “I just 
want to get drunk.” 

I woke up tlie next morning in my own bed, I couldn’t 
remember how Fd got there, I*d passed out of the pic^ 
ture completely and Brock had brought me home, 

I lay there thinking about Diane and the boss and how 
Fd felt seeing them together the night before. It had 
been terrible. It had been terrible for Diane, too. She 
didn’t know what was the matter with me. 

Maybe she thought I was sorry for what had happened 
Well I was, but not that way* I was jealous. Fd thought 
I could stand seemg her with the boss after tiiat, but I 
couldn’t. I (XJuldn’t share her with anyone. Not even 
the boss. It wasn’t at all as I thought it would be. It 
was hell, 

I got up and bathed and Brock and I went out to 
breakfast. I didn’t feel Eke talking, so Brock read the 
papers, not saying a word. 

That was one of the nicest things about Brock. He 
knew when to keep quiet, I sat looking at him, wonder¬ 
ing just how much he knew, or had guessed. I would 
have liked to talk to him about it, but I couldn’t. I 
couldn’t talk about Diane to anyone. 

We went to the office and I got my mail. There was 
nothing on the assignment sheet for me, I sat there, then 
I got up and started for the boss’s office. 

The boss, fresh and immaculate, looked up at me 
when I came in, I knew I looked pretty rocky. 

“Well, what is it, Jimmy?” he asked, 

“I want to go to Washington. I’m fed up here and I 
want a try at national poEtical stuff, I’m not going to 
be a city news leg man all my life,” I said. 

“Of course not, Jimmy. But I’ve planned something 
better than Washington for you. Something right here m 
New York,” 

“I don’t want to stay in New York. I want to get 
away.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t say that, Jimmy. I need you 
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here. Diane would feel terrible if you went away, She's 
fine now. Fve never seen her so happy. Don’t do anjrthing 
to get her started drinking again. Promise you won’t.” 

I didn’t answer him at first. I had to be careful of 
what I said. I knew what 1 ou^t to say, but I couldn’t 
say it. rd just hurt him if 1 did. I’d hurt Diane, too. 1 
couldn’t say anything without hurting them both. 

What a mess Fd made of things. Fd have to go on seeing 
the boss pet her, kiss her, knowing he could have her 
whenever he wanted her. Fd have to sit and watch 
that and say nothing. Either that or quit. Quit and get 
away. I felt the blood reddening my face. 

“Be patient, Jimmy,” the boss said. “Fm making some 
changes here the first of the year and I’ve got something 
good for you.” 

“Oh, all right,” I said, going out and slamming the 
door after me, 

“Let’s go get a drink, Lee,” 1 said, walking over to 
his desk. He’d come in while I was talking to the boss. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I want a drink, that’s all.” 

We went to Bleeck’s, 

After Fd had a couple of whiskeys my mind began to 
work better. I saw clearly what lay ahead of me. Fd 
have to quit seeing Diane, or go through the hell Fd 
endured the night before, every time 1 saw her with the 
boss. I knew I couldn’t stand that. My nerves were about 
shot already. 

Poor Diane, I wondered how she stood it. I sat there 
thinking about her, about all the things we’d said and 
done on that wonderful night. No, I couldn’t let her down 
after that, I saw Lee watching me, but he didn’t say 
anything. He knew I was thinking about Diane. 

“Don’t take any more,” he said, after Fd ordered my 
fourth drink. “You don’t want the boss to see you plas¬ 
tered,” 

Late that afternoon Diane came to the office. She was 
wearing a mink coat and a small brown hat, set far back 
on her head, in the latest approved fashion. It showed 
her curls, the way they grew around her face, and the 
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piiik and white of her skin. She was like a picture^ a 
beautiful picture, 

I felt myself bum all over. I sat watching her, while 
the boys flocked around her, talking and laughing, I could 
see she was happy. She kept looking over at me, but I 
pretended not to see her. 

“Well, Mahomet wouldn^t come to the mountain, so— 

“Very funny,” I said. She sat down on the edge of my 
desk. 

“Hello, darling,” she said, bending over close to me, 

“Hello.” 

She drew back and looked at me, “You've been drink¬ 
ing, Jimmy.” 

“Sure. What do you expect me to do? I can’t stand 
seeing the boss touch you. It’s different now, Diane. It’s 
hell seeing him pet you and kiss you. It’s hell having to 
play second fiddle to anyone.” 

“Please don’t say that, dear. It isn’t true. At least it 
isn’t true about your being second. You’ll always be first 
I thought you understood that, Jimmy.” 

I’d hurt her. I could see that. 

“Fm Sony, darling,” I said. “Forgive me.” 

She reached down and patted my hand. 

I was talking to Lee when she started to go. 

“Come have dinner with us,” the boss said. 

“I can’t. Fve got a date.” 

“Couldn’t break it, could you?” asked Diane. 

I shook my head. “I’m going out with Lee and a couple 
of girls.” 

“Ail right. Tomorrow ni^t then,” the boss said. 

They went out and I sat staring down at my desk, 

“Say. What’s the matter with you anjfway?” asked Lee. 


Chapter Sixteen 

I AVOIDED Diane and the boss after that night. I couldn’t 
stand seeing them together. That was all there was to IL 
So I kept away from the office aU I could. 
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rd stay downtown, drinking in one of the ginmilk 
around the Criminal Courts building until I knew the 
boss had gone home to dinner* Then Td come uptown 
and write my piece. 

Afterward Td go out with Lee or some of the boys and 
drink. Sometimes I just got drunk by myself. But I got 
drunk every night. It was the only way I could get the boss 
and Diane out of my mind. 

During the day my work kept me from thinking about 
them. 

The Press was supposed to be non-partisan. It was, 
most of the time. **AJ1 the news for all the people/* 
was printed across its front page. 

But just let one of the boys pick up a yam about one 
of the big shots in banking, or politics, or about one of its 
heavy advertisers and watch it go down the skids into 
oblivion. It just wasn’t news. 

I wanted something more exciting but Brock wouldn’t 
shift me. He didn’t say anything about my drinking but 
I could see it worried him. He didn’t ask questions. He 
just let me alone, not talking to me at all except about my 
work. Outside of Courtney, no one seemed to pay any 
attention to my drinking. Anyway, they didn’t say any¬ 
thing about it. But Courtney was different. He knew 
something was wrong, that Fd been avoiding the boss for 
almost a week, and he could think of only one reason 
for it. 

Fd ffnished wridng my piece and started to go home, 
when Lee called to me. 

“Hey, Jimmy, read this,” he said, handing me the 
Telegram. He pointed to a column. 

“Tony D’Agostino to plead guilty. District Attorney 
agrees to accept manslaughter plea for murder of Press 
reporter. Insufficient evidence and extenuating circum¬ 
stances decide Prosecutor. Red Byrnes and others arrested 
at time of murder freed. Found to have had nothmg to 
do with the shooting.” 

“Insufficient evidence,” sneered Courtney. “That’s a 
hot one. Why they had eyewitnesses to the shooting, two 
taxi drivers, who saw the whole thiog. Extenuating cir- 
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oimstances is right. Jack Commerford, as defense counsel, 
has been extenuating circumstances enough to make 
the D.A. lay off in more than one case.” 

‘*WeIl, I'm glad,” I said. "Tm glad Tony’s going to 
beat it ” 

“It’s a damned outrage,” said Courtney. “It simply 
means that if you want to murder a man in New York, 
all you have to have is money enough to hire the right 
lawyer, rackets money not barred.” 

“What are you crabbing about, Courtney?” asked Steve. 
“Prescott was a dirty customer. You said so yourself.” 

“Sure I did. I meant it too. But Prescott wasn’t the 
only stinker running around loose. Take them all out of 
circulation and there’d be a couple missing around here,” 

“Including yourself,” said Lee, 

Everyone laughed, but I could see Courtney looking 
straight at me. 

“Well, excuse me. Fve got to be going,” I said. 

“Where to?” asked Lee, 

“To see Luigi first, to tell him how glad I am about 
Tony. Then Vm going to get cockeyed.” 

“Say, what’s the matter with you lately, Jimmy? 
You’re getting to be an awful souse,” said Barry. 

Courtney burst out laughing. “Listen to that. Just listen 
to that,” he said. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Jim¬ 
my, drinking so much?” 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed loudly. 

“Well, I guess I’ll get going.” I said. 

“Yes, go on. Go get drunk and drown your sorrows. 
It must be heU being in love with another man’s vdfe.” 

“What do you mean, Courtney?” 

“You know damned well what I mean. So does every¬ 
one else around here. We’re aU wise to you. We aH 
know you’re nuts about Diane, We’re not blkid to what’s 
going on between you.” 

Something seemed to go wrong inside of me. I felt hot, 
then suddenly very cold. A mist seemed to drift over 
everything. I couldn’t see the faces of the others at ah, 
only Courtney’s grmning at me through the fog. Now 
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and then he’d lick his lips, like Lee did when he was 
drunk. 

Everything was very quiets until Courtney began talk¬ 
ing again. 

‘‘But Fve got to hand it to you, Jimmy. YouVe got 
the boss fooled to a standstill. He thmks you’re his pal,” 

“Shut up, Courtney,” said Brock* 

Brock’s voice brought me to my senses and I got 
up and walked around the desk to where Courtney sat 
He stood up, the grin gone from his face and I hit him 
squarely in the mouth* He staggered back against Lee’s 
desk, which kept him from falling. 

I waited whOe he cleared his throat, spitting out blood 
and moving his mouth strangely. Then he rushed at me, 
swearing, and I landed another blow on his chin. He tot¬ 
tered a moment, then crumpled up, going down on the 
concrete floor* He lay there a moment, then rolled over, 
opening his eyes and cursing at me. I stood over him, 
my knuckles bleeding, waiting for him to get to his feet 

He started to get up and 1 stepped back so as to have 
room to swing at him. 

Then I saw the boss. He was standing beside Brock, 
very quiet. Courtney saw him too and sank back onto the 
floor, 

“Get up, you dirty skunk,” the boss said to him. “Now 
finish him, Jimmy.” 

I hit him again, this time directly on the point of the 
jaw and he doubled up and went down, his head striking 
on the hard floor. He lay there jerking a little, the saliva 
and blood running out of his mouth. Then he rolled over 
on his back and lay very still. 

“He needed that, Jimmy,” the boss said. “IFs a pity 
some of you didn’t do it long ago. It’s my fault I guess.” 

He led me into his office and the boys got Courtney into 
a chair. The boss sat watching me while I bathed the 
blood from my knuckles. They were cut and my hand 
was begimiiiig to swell badly, I didn’t look at him at all. 
I just stood there, wrapping my iiand up, wishing to 
God he’d say something. 

Why in hell didn’t he say something? He’d heard what 
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Courtney said. Everyone had* Wasn't he going to say 
something about it? 

He just sat there, like a mummy, not saying anything* 
*‘l"iu quitting," I said finally, 

“No, you're not, Courtney's quitting/' 

“That doesn’t make any difference, Tm quitting just the 
same, Courtney’s quitting wouldn’t change things. You 
heard what he said about my being in love with Diane? 
It wouldn’t change that, b^ause it’s true. You heard 
what he said/’ 

“Yes, I did, Jimmy* That’s why I won’t let you quit. It 
wouldn’t be fair* I’ve been a fool, Jimmy, a blind selfish 
fool. I see everything now, why you’ve been drinking, 
why you’ve been beg^g me to send you out of town and 
why you’ve been keeping away from me lately* God! 
What a fool Fve been/’ 

He sat looking down at his hands, clasping and un¬ 
clasping them. 

“I don’t blame you, Jimmy—for loving Diane, I mean. 
Everyone loves her, everyone. She’s beautiful and young 
and life is an adventure to her. It should be. But I can’t 
be with her all the time and she gets lonesome. That’s 
why she drinks. But I know she’d never do anything 
wong, really, nothing to hurt me. You wouldn’t either, 
Jimmy, That’s where I’ve been selfish. I haven’t thought 
about you. I haven’t thou^t about how you must feel, 
loving Diane, too, Fm sorry, Jimmy*” 

I started to speak to him, to tell him the truth, but he 
lifted his head and looked squarely at me and I couldn’t* 
Something in his eyes stopped me, something pleading, 
at the same time challenging, I remembered Brock’s 
warning: 

“You’ve got to give the boss a break. It would be the 
end of him if anything came between him and Diane,” 

So I just looked at him. I knew what I ought to say, 
but I didn’t say it* What the hell was the matter with 
me? Didn’t I have any backbone at all? 

What I did say was, “It’s all right. I understand. You 
needn’t worry about Diane* You needn’t worry about 
anything.” 
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The next day I left for Washington. I didn’t see Diane 
I didn’t call her up or anything. I didn’t want to talk to 
her at alL. I just wanted to get away. I thought that was 
best. 

The boss was nice about everything and Lee and Brock 
came to the air terminal with me. Neither of them said 
anything about what had happened the night before. 1 
could see they were sorry to have me go, but they didn’t 
say anything. I felt pretty rotten leaving them. We’d 
worked together and played together and I’d never 
thought much about our being separated. It seemed funny, 
now, my going away without them. 

I sat in the plane thinking about them and about 
Diane and the boss and the row with Courtney. 

I was sorry about that. I was sorry about Courtney be¬ 
ing fired, but I was glad that I was going away. 

I kept thinking about it aU the time until my plane 
grounded. 

I took my things to the hotel and went to the office. The 
Press’s Washington bureau was on the twentieth floor of 
a new building on Sixteenth Street, in the heart of down¬ 
town Washington. Nearby were the White House, the 
State Department buildings, the big hotels and the Nation¬ 
al Press Club. 

Seymour, chief of the bureau, was an old-timer who’d 
been with the Press before the boss came to it. There 
was no swank about him and he got right down to busi¬ 
ness. He took me over to the Press Club for dinner and we 
talked about the work. 

“Senate reporting will be humdrum work at first, Mr. 
Lane. But after you get to know people, I mean the legis¬ 
lators, lobbyists and the political hangers-on who infest 
Washington during the session, it’ll begin to be interest¬ 
ing.” 

The food was good at the Press Club and all the boys 
had liquor. Seymour introduced me around. They were 
a good bunch. 

I liked BUI Alexander as soon as I met him. He wrote 
for a Philadelphia paper. 
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“Come on, Lane, rU show you some of the wet spots ” 
he said. 'TU introduce you to some women, too, YouVe 
got to know some women/' 

1 started to tell him I wasn’t interested in women, but 
checked myself. I was interested in women, I was going 
to be like Lee, interested in aH of them. Maybe I could 
forget Diane that way, 

“All right,” I said. 

We talked a long time about women and about our 
work. He asked me about things in New York and about 
the different papers. “Say, you must be cra^ to come 
down here, when you can work in New York.” 

“I’m fed up with New York,” I told him. 

“Take him out. Bill,” one of the boys said, “Might as 
well start him off ri^t,” 

Seymour had to go back to the office, so we left him 
and Bill and I walked down to Pennsylvania Avenue 
looking for a tajd, It was raining and overhead the sky 
was dark. The lighted dome of the Capitol glowed dim¬ 
ly through the curtain of rain and mist. We rode toward 
it a while, then turned off into a side street, stopping at a 
night club called the Troika^ 

I’d heard about it long before I came to Washington, 
It was early and there were only a few couples danc¬ 
ing. We sat watching them. BiU ordered Scotch, 

A party came in and sat down at a table close to outSp 
“T he tall man, with the bushy white hair, is Senator 
Smith,” said BiU. “He’s the real owner of the Troika, they 
say*” 

I thought it was Eisenhower in disguise, jud^g from 
the fuss everyone was making. The headwaiter was busy 
taking the order and two Negro waiters bustled around. 

The dance floor was crowded now, a smart crowd too. 
Attaches and secretaries from foreign embassies with 
pretty young girls; dignified legislators with their fami¬ 
lies or friends; political lobbyists. Bill pointed out three 
of the big political writers. 

The music stopped and the dancers filed past our table 
on the way back to their own. Several girls smiled at us 
as they passed. A feUow BiU knew came in with two 
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girls. There were no tables, so Bill motioned them to 
come to ours. 

We sat drinking and talking and watching the people 
dance. The music was playing again. It sounded good 
and I tapped my feet to its quick beat One of the ^Is 
smiled at me. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to ask me to dance?” she said. 

“Why not?” I answered. 

The girl asked a lot of questions. She-talked all the 
time we danced. She told me all about herself, too. She 
was a government employee and complained about her 
pay. She asked if I wanted to live with her, for the 
sake of economy, if nothing else. 

The music stopped and we came back to the table. 
I began to notice a difference in the patronage. The older, 
more dignified groups had gone or were going and their 
places were being taken by younger people, laughing, 
talking and dancing. They were a much gayer crowd. 

Everyone was friendly; people whom I didn’t know 
at all were speaking to me, smiling at me. I liked that I 
wanted to be jolly, too. I wanted to have a good time. 

Presently, a girl came in, a young pil with a tall 
young man. She was a beautiful girl and everyone stared. 
She sat very quiet and I looked at her every time I passed 
her table. I’d look at her and she’d look back through the 
smoke of her cigarette, not smiling at all. 

I wished she’d smile at me, but she wouldn’t. I tried 
to make her smile, but I couldn’t She’d look at me, cakO'- 
ly, her head a little to one side. 

She wasn’t a bit like Diane, but she made me thfnk 
of her. I was a little provoked that I couldn’t make her 
smile. The music stopped and I passed close to her table 
on the way to my own, but she wouldn’t smile at me. 

Edna, the girl who had asked me to live with her, was 
pleased about that. “She wouldn’t give you a tumble, 
would she? Better come home with me,” she said as we 
were leaving. 

It was after three o’clock when I got back to the Wfl- 
lard. The great long lobby, running through from H 
Street to Pennsylvania Avenue, was deserted. 
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I found a telegram under my door. It was addressed to 
the office and Seymour had sent it over to the hotel. I 
opened it 

“Coward. I love you,” it read. Just that And it was 
signed “Diane.” 

i sat looking at it, all the warm glow inside of me 
gone. So Diane thought I was a coward. Well, she was 
right I was. I was a coward. I’d run away, hadn’t I? In¬ 
stead of staying there and fighting for her, Td run away. 

I'd smashed Courtney’s mouth, but Fd wilted at a 
look from the boss. Fd even been afraid to call her up. 
Yes, I was a coward. Still she loved me. How could she 
love me after that? How could she? And how could I 
have run away from her, if I really loved her? 

Yet I did love her. No matter what Fd done, I loved 
her. A funny thing, love. It made you do the most idiot¬ 
ically cruel things. I rang for a bellboy and got a fifth of 
whiskey. I drank a lot of it before I got into bed. 

I lay there a long time, thinking about everything; the 
boss, Diane, me, everything. What was to become of us? 
It was all mked up in my mind. Finally, I sank into a 
stupor. 


Chapter Sevenleen 

I couldn’t get interested in the work at Washington. I 
tried to, but I couldn’t, 1 went to the Senate galley every 
day and then to the office to write my piece, but I wasn’t 
interested. 

The boys were nice about helping me and I soon got 
the hang of things. But there was nothing really inter¬ 
esting about it, as I thought there would be. 

I knew what was the matter with me and there was 
nothing to be done about it. Fd have to stick it. That 
was aii there was to it. It wasn’t only Diane. 1 missed 
seeing Lee and Brock and the boss. I missed Steve and 
Grant and Ridgeway, even Barry. 

Fd wonder what they were all doing. Fd taken them for 
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granted. Now I missed them. My lack of enthusiasm for 
my work was bound to be reflected in my copy, but Sey¬ 
mour was nice about it 

“It isn’t as easy as it looks. Lane,” he’d said one ni^t 
when we were talking about it “You’ve got to know 
something about the Senate’s past activities to get at what 
they’re doing now. But when they get back after Christ¬ 
mas you’ll see some real politics. Some of these old Sen¬ 
ators are very touchy. It’ll be a lot of fun. Lane,” 

Meanwhile it wasn’t It was hell and I drank to try to 
put things out of my mind, Td been in Washington almost 
a week and I’d been drunk every night. 

Diane wrote me every day. Sometimes she’d wire me, 
too, and I knew by her letters and telegrams that she 
was drinking. She didn’t scold me about going away, ajfter 
that first telegram. She never even referred to it again. 

Her letters were wonderful, filled with love, and she’d 
always tell me how much she missed me. I didn’t answer 
them, because I didn’t know what to say, I couldn’t lie 
to her and the truth would only make her feel worse, 
make her drink more. So I just didn’t answer at all, 

I moved from the Willard to an apartment on F Street, 
with Bill Alexander, BUI was a swell guy. It didn’t take 
him long to learn that something was bothering me, but 
he didn’t ask questions. 

We were together a lot during the day and at night 
we’d eat and go out somewhere. Outside of drinking too 
much I didn’t do anything wrong. Of course I met girls. 
There are a lot of girls in Washington, lots more than 
men. Some that I’d met were pretty, but I hadn’t been 
interested particularly, except in that girl I’d seen at the 
Troika. 

She wouldn’t smile at me, I kept remembering that, I 
wondered why. It seemed funny. She’d looked at me hard. 
I’d gone back twice, looking for her, but she hadn’t 
been there. 

She kept creeping into my thoughts all afternoon, as 

I sat listening to the speeches and balloting in the Senate 
Chamber. 
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After the session I had a couple of drinks and went to 
the office to write my piece, 

I found a letter from Diane in my mail box, SheM 
been very drunk when she had written it It was a maud¬ 
lin, ink-blotted jumble of insinuations. 

She'd begun to wonder whether I'd ever really wanted 
her as much as Fd thought 1 had. Wasn't running away 
the easiest way? 

It hurt me, I didn’t blame her, though. Wasn’t that 
the way most any women would figure, if she loved you? 
Love was everything to a woman. It was difficult for wom¬ 
en to reason when they were in love. 

Why did things have to be this way? 

I filled my pipe and lit it, shoving the can of tobacco 
back on my desk. I tried to write but I couldn’t. The 
words wouldn’t come out. The phrases I wanted to use, 
the facts I wanted to narrate, just jammed in my brain 
and I couldn’t get them out. I saw Seymour looking at 
me, puzzled. 

It was late and Charlie, the old porter, was cleaning 
up before going home, Charlie had worked for the Press 
for more than forty years. 

He was sweeping the clippings from around the desk 
just back of mine when his broom handle hit against the 
can of tobacco, knocking it over. It fell off the desk, mak¬ 
ing a terrible noise, as it rolled along the concrete floor. 
It was like a thousand pins being stuck into me, 

I leaped to my feet “Say, you damned old fool, why 
don’t you look what you're doing,” I shouted, 

“Sorry, Mr. Lane,” the old man mswered. “ ’Scuse me, 
’scuse me.” 

His apologies and humility only increased my anger, 
“Get the hell out of here,” I yelled, ^before I heave this 
typewriter at you,” 

The next minute I was sony for what I had said, sorry 
and ashamed. What a rotten thing to do, Fd been delib¬ 
erately insulting, unreasonable, and about nothing. GodI 
What was the matter with me? Fd have to pull my nerves 
together. 
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The old mm went out and Seymour came over to my 
desk* 

“Whafs the matter, Lane? Your nerves are raw. Don’t 
let this work get you that much. You’ll soon be on to it. 
You’re doing fine.” 

I felt lousy. I didn’t know what to say to him. I just 
sat there staring at him, wondering whether I hadn’t bet¬ 
ter explain. But 1 didn’t. 

“Go home and get some rest. Lane. FU finish your 
copy/’ he said. 

I got my hat and coat and went over to the Press Oub* 
I wanted to find BM. He wasn’t there, so I got a taxi and 
went looking for him. I went to several of his hangouts 
but couldn’t find him. 

Then I told the driver to take me to the Troika. He 
wasn’t there either, but I sat down at the bar and ordered 
a Scotch. Maybe he’d come in later. I sat there watching a 
couple of girls and a man shaking dice and drinking. 
They were having a good time and I smiled at them. 

“Join us, won’t you?” the man asked. “My name is 
Carter.” 

“Mine’s Lane/’ 

He introduced me to the girls and we had several 
drinks. The music was playing and one of the girls 
asked me if I liked to dance. Before I could answer her, 
someone squeezed up beside me. 

“Yes, he lak very moch to dance wis me,” 

I looked around and saw the girl who wouldn’t smile 
at me. She was smiling now and she held out her arms 
to me. “Dance avec she said. 

I slid oS the bar stool and we danced away. Her body 
was firm and slender and she danced beautifully. She 
seemed to float with the music, her feet moving, her body 
entirely independent of them, floating slowly above, 

I held her close, her lithe body yielding, the perfume 
of her hair strong in my nostrils. 

“Why wouldn’t you smUe at me the other night?” I 
asked. She drew back her head and smiled at me. 

“I didn’t dare. Ze gentlemao wis me, he is very jeal¬ 
ous.” 
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“Oh, I see. You are his wife?” 

“No. I am his mistress.” 

She was looking at me as she talked. Her face was 
beautiful, oval, with a rather broad high forehead and 
round soft chin. Her skin was like ivory and her blue eyes 
looked dark, with their black fringed lashes. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Germaine.” 

“Where’s your sweetheart tonight?” 

“He is not my sweetheart. He is my friend.” 

It grew late and I began to get pretty drunk. The music 
and the people dancing were just a blur. I forgot about 
everything, dancing with Germaine. 

\^ea we were not dancing, we sat at the bar, Ger¬ 
maine leaning against me, her face close to mine. Some¬ 
times her smooth cheek would brush mine and Fd get 
hot and my head would feel light. 

“You are like a magnolia blossom, Germaine,” I told 
her. 

She reached up and touched my face with her finger¬ 
tips. “I lak you very moch,” she said. Her eyes were 
half closed but I knew she was watching me. “You say 
such nice things. When are we going home, man cher?” 

“But magnolia blossoms turn yellow, if you touch 
them,” I said, “Each one has its own waxy green leaves 
to protect it and if you break them away the blossom 
turns yellow and dies. You see, Germaine, that’s how it is 
with magnolia blossoms.” 

“Please come home wis me, mon petiL I want you.” 

I laughed. “AH right,” I said. 

Germaine leaned against me in the taxi, one of my 
hands held tightly between hers. We rode through Du¬ 
pont Circle into a street just off it and stopped. Germaine 
led the way into the apartment. 

It was richly furnished, the shaded lights throwing a 
rosy glow over everything. Germaine put her arms around 
my neck and kissed me on the lips. 

She went into her bedroom and I lit a cigarette and 
walked about the room, smoking. The blood was pound¬ 
ing in my temples. My legs felt funny, long and apart 
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from my body, and my feet felt miles away. My whole 
body was on fire, only the heat seemed concentrated. 

1 crushed my cigarette into an ashtray and went into 
Germaine’s room. She stood there, naked. The light from 
the window behind her made her look like a statue stand¬ 
ing there in the middle of the room. I went tip to her. 

I could feel her body trembling against mine and her 
open lips, tight against mine, were warm and wet and 
pleading. But something was wrong with me. I was burn¬ 
ing up, but something was wrong. 

I held her close, running my hand over the taut slen¬ 
der body, trying, trying, trying. 1 put her on the bed, but 
I was no good. GodI That was awful. 

no good, Germaine,” I said. I tried to laugh and 
make a joke of it, but I felt terrible, really. Germaine 
lay there, her eyes closed, her body trembling like a leaf. 

It was funny, I suppose. Anyway, it would seem fun¬ 
ny if you told about it afterward. But it wasn’t so funny 
then. It was embarrassing, horribly embarrassing. 

There was no use trying any more. That would only 
make it worse. 

I got up and dressed. Germaine lay watching me, not 
saying a word. I was too embarrassed to talk. I just 
wanted to get out of the house. Finally, she said, “Your 
magnolia blossom turned yellow, n"est-ce pas?** 

“No, Germaine, it isn’t that.” 

I started to tell her why I was no good, about Diane 
and how she had seemed to be there in the room with us, 
but I couldn't. 

It would be useless, utterly useless, Germaine wouldn’t 
understand. She would think I was making excuses. 

I left without even kissing her, I hailed a taxi and 
went back to the Troika. I had to have a drink. 

Bill was there with two other reporters, drinking at 
the bar. 

“Hey, Jimmy,” he called when he saw me. “Where’ve 
you been? I’ve been looking all over for you. I’m cock¬ 
eyed. Come get cockeyed with me.” 

He put his arm around my shoulder and handed me his 
drink. 
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“Sure, ril get cockeyed with you, good and cockeyed,** 

I said. 

“We'll go see some girls when you get cockeyed,** BiH 
said* “I know two swell dames. They’re not tramps. Just 
good fellows. You can have a lot of fun with them. When 
you catch up, we’ll go sec them.” 

“I’ll soon catch up,” I said, 

“Mix them up, Jimmy, and they’ll work faster, I feel 
great, I want you to feel great too.” 

“Never mind. I’ll catch up without mixing them,” 

We kept on drinking and I began to get drunk. It took 
a long time, longer than usual, because there were so 
many things rattling around in my head. Finally the liquor 
took hold of me and I felt wonderful. 

I was too tight to see where we were going. Anyway, 
I didn’t care. I knew we’d gone a long way before the 
taxi stopped and we got out. Bill had telephoned and the 
girls were expecting us. 

They had on gay flowered pajamas. They were good 
fellows all right. BUI had brought Scotch and they made 
us highballs. 

There was some good jazz music so we danced. I 
stumbled around with the bushy-haired girl, falling against 
furniture and bumping into the others. 

Bostwick danced with the other girl and Bill and the 
other reporter danced together. They looked funny, stag¬ 
gering around the room. 

We were making a hell of a noise. Someone hammered 
on the floor upstairs, but we paid no attention to it. Then 
the superintendent telephoned us to quiet down. But we 
didn’t. We kept on dancing and singing and making a 
racket. Windows opened and people yelled at us to pipe 
down, but we didn’t. 

Then the superintendent came. 

“Get out of here, you drunks, before I call the police,” 
he said. There was no use arguing with him. He wouldn’t 
even take a drink with us, just held the door open and 
waited for us to get out. 

Bill took a half-filled whiskey bottle imder his arm and 
we filed out of the apartment and down to the street 
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We wandered along, looking for a taxi. It was cool out¬ 
side and the breeze dried the sweat oK my face. 1 was 
very drunk. 

“Let’s walk home. Bill,” I said. 

“You’re crazy, Jimmy. We’re three miles from home* 
Besides Fm not going home. That fuzzy head has got 
me all hot and bothered. Fm going to see a girL Come 
along,” 

“What for?” 

“What for? What do you think?” 

I burst out laughing, 

“Listen, Bill, Fm going to tell you something. It’s a 
secret. Fve never told it to anyone but you. Fm no good. 
Fm impotent, or something. Anyway, Fm no good. Want 
to know why Fm no good. Bill?” I said. “Well, FU tell 
you. I was wounded in the war and ever since then Fve 
been no good. Can’t do a thing. But I have a lot of fun, 
just the same.” 

“How?” 

“Fll tell you. I go around getting women all worked up 
and then leave them. I give them a lot of hooey about 
being true to my sweetheart and they believe it It’s a lot 
of fun, really. I get a big kick out of it.” 

I left Bill and the others at the comer and went home. 

I opened the door of my apartment, stumbling around, 
looking for the electric switch. The lights flashed on and 
there was a rush of clearness to my head. It lasted only 
a second. I was glad it wasn’t longer. I was sober for just 
a second and I was miserable, lost and lonely. I’d lost 
everything—Lee, Brock, the boss and Diane. 

Then the clearness was gone and I was glad, I was 
drunk again, I held on to diat drunken feeling while I 
undressed and fell into bed. 


Chapter Eighteen 

You couldn’t sleep around Bill in the morning. He’d be up 
early and have the radio going while he shaved and 
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bathed. He’d walk around the apartment, whistling or 
singing the times of the program while he dressed. 

I went to the office and got my mail. There was a fat 
letter from Lee and I read it in. the taxi, on my way to 
the Senate. 

Dear Jimmy i 

Why in hell don't you write? Is it writefs cramp 
or a dame? Things are about the same arour^ 
New York, Ridgeway's covering yowr old assign- 
ment. 

There was a lot about the office and what the boys 
were doing. Then I came to the part about Diane. 

We ail miss yau^ Diam the most. She's drinking 
something awfui She's tight most of the time and 
she looks pretty shot. The boss can't get her to stop. 
He gets the fitters every time she goes out in her 
roadster, but he can't stop her. You ought to write 
to her, Jimmy. Ifs too bad, the way things are, but 
you really ought to write to her. I'm stiU strong far 
Marcelle. I think FU marry her. I've got to marry 
someone^ I guess ,,. 


I thought about Lee’s letter all day. I couldn’t seem to 
think about anything eke. It was funny, Lee writing me 
like that. Things must be pretty bad with Diane. 

Fd write her and ask her not to drink, but there didn’t 
seem any sense in doing that. Drink was all she had. I*d 
no right to ask her to give that up. I had my work—new 
surroundings, new acquaintances to shield me. Diane had 
none of these. She had no defense against her loneliness, 
no alternative to her love. And it was she who really 
needed the defense and the alternative. No, liquor was 
all she had. It wouldn’t be fair to ask her to stop drink¬ 
ing. It wouldn’t be fair. 

So I didn’t write to Diane at aH. I couldn’t. I couldn’t 
tell her how I felt and what I was doing. It would only 
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make her feel worse. I couldn’t ask her to give up the 
only thing she had. 

God Ahnightyl What a mess it all was. 

I hadn’t much else to do but think about it We just 
sat around, waiting, while the Senate argued and squab* 
bled over the President’s agreement with De Gaulle. 

I went to the office and wrote my piece. There were 
three columns of it and it went through without a cut 
I felt good about that Seymour did too and praised my 
work. Maybe I would get interested in it, after a whUe, 
enough to like it, anyway. When I’d gotten over missing 
Diane and the boys so much, perhaps I would. 

I was just finishing up when Bill telephoned me to 
come over to a saloon he was in. We had a couple of 
drinks there and then Bill wanted to go to the Troika, 

I didn’t want to go. Germaine might be there. I didn’t 
want to see Germaine. I was too ashamed. It would be 
impossible, my seeing her, after what had happened. 

So we went to another place. The liquor wasn’t as 
good, but it was strong. Bill began to kid me about what 
I’d said the night before, about being no good. 

I couldn’t remember what Fd said, but I told him all 
about Germaine. He laughed. 

“You were just drunk, Jimmy. Fm no good when I’m 
drunk, either. I know a lot of fellows who can’t do a 
thing when they’re drunk.” 

A fellow BUI knew came in with a couple of girls 
from one of the shows who joined us. We sat drinking 
and talking. 

It was Bill’s friend who started the talk about women. 
I sat listening, not saying anything. Now and then they’d 
say something that would catch my notice, but their talk 
was mostly a lot of wind. They were talking about a 
couple who’d been in love for ten years without having 
seen each other in that time. 

“Nuts,” said one of the gjris. “That isn’t love. That’s 
self-hypnotism. Love is &esh-and-blood longiDg. Whether 
you like it or not, that’s what it is. Men don’t love that 
way. That is, he-men don’t. They want the woman they 
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love. They get her, too. They don’t let anythiiig stand in 
their way. Women admire men like that/’ 

The girls wanted to go somewhere to dance, I didn’t 
want to dance, so they went off without me. 

Hell, what did she know about it? What did anyone 
know about it? What did anyone know about the feelings 
and circumstances of another person’s life? 

I sat there ordering drink after drink, gulping them 
down, hardly tasting them, hardly feeling them, until I 
went to get up. 

It was very late and the place was empty and the 
waiters and bartender wanted to go home, 

I bou^t a bottle of whiskey and started to go* I could 
hardly walk. 

It was raining. My taxi went very fast, splashing 
through puddles of water lying on the pavement. The 
street lamps shone on the wet trees and the rain dripped 
down, sparkling, from the leafless branches. 

The houses on both sides of the street were dark and 
still. Everyone was in bed, sleeping. 

Like hell I’ll lie awake and think about you, Diane, 
I’ll drink this. I’ll drink the whole damned bottle. I’ll get 
some sleep all right 

I was in bad shape the next morning. I had to take a 
couple of drinks before I could get going at all, I couldn’t 
remember a thing after I’d got home, but Bill said he’d 
found me on the floor In a stupor and had put me to bed. 

He helped me get dressed and we got a cup of coffee 
and I went to the White House, It was the morning the 
President received the press, answering as many of their 
questions as he could. 

After the conference, I got some orange juice and went 
to the oflSce, There were several letters for me, but none 
from Diane, It was the first day since Fd come to Wash- 
ington that I hadn’t had a letter from her. I felt funny 
about it. 

There was a letter from Angelina, written from a con¬ 
vent in New Jersey. She was a novitiate. She hoped I’d 
come and see her before she look her final vows. Any¬ 
way, she’d always pray for me and Tony, whose mortal 
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sin was really hers. Tony would soon be free, but she’d 
give her whole life in atonement for his sin. 

Poor little Angelina. So beautiful, so pleasant. Wanting 
to be a star, to be famous and live in Holl3™ood. Now 
her beauty, her youth and love of life were all to be shut 
away in a nun’s cell, to fade and die like a flower in a 
dark room. 

Why did it have to be that way? Why were men like 
Prescott ever bom? 

I was busy all day. 

It was after seven when I finished my copy and got it 
on the wires. I met Bill and we went to a saloon. 

“Why don’t you eat something?” said Bill. 

I ordered scrambled eggs and bacon, but I couldn’t 
eat them. 

“You ought to eat more, Jimmy. You haven’t eaten a 
square meal in a week.” 

“I don’t want to eat. I just want to drink,” I said. 

He looked at me for some time before he spoke. 

“You can’t drink yourself out of trouble, Jimmy. I 
don’t know what’s wrong with you, but whatever it is, 
drinking won’t help you. I’m not asking questions, Jim¬ 
my, but if I can help you any, speak up.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder and pressed it hard. 
It made me think of Brock. Bill was like Brock some¬ 
times. Then again he’d remind me of Lee. That’s why I 
liked him so much. He was like Brock and Lee. Was I 
queer or something? What was I doing, liking men so 
much? I thought of Veronica, and relied. Bill did re¬ 
mind me of Brock and Lee. 

I guess that’s what made me tell him why I was drink¬ 
ing, why I’d left New York to come down to Washington 
and about Diane. He listened quietly, not offering any 
suggestions or adduce until I had finished. 

He wasn’t the kind of person to ^ve advice offhand, 
or run his jaw for effect. He thought about what I’d told 
him a long time before he said, 

“I see, Jimmy. I see how you’re fixed. But drinking 
won’t help you.” 

“What wUl help me?” I asked. 
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“Yourself. You’re the only one who cao do anything 
about it. Go back to New York and get the girl you love. 
That’s what you should have done long ago. Remember, 
a man willing to sacrifice two people for his own selfish 
pride is not worth drinking yourself to death over. Be¬ 
sides, what about the gtrl? You don’t seem to have 
thought much about her, Jimmy.” 

It was funny, him saying that. I was pretty ti^t by 
this time, but I remembered Td heard that before. It 
was when we were down at Brock’s. Lee had said, "Fon're 
so damned busy pitying yourself and the boss you 
haven*t had time to think about Diane/- 

It was funny, Bill saying the same thing. 

“I understand your not wanting to hurt anyone, Jim¬ 
my, but you’ll have to do it, or be hurt yourself and see 
the girl you love hurt. It’s just a question of whom you 
want to spare.” 

He slapped me on the back and left. He had to go 
back to the office. 

I sat there until the waiter came and told me they 
were closing. Then I got a bottle of whiskey and left. I 
didn’t notice, until I got into the taxi, how queer every¬ 
thing looked. 

The houses on both sides of the street seemed to be 
coming together, very slowly. I kept watching them as I 
went along. There was barely room for the taxi to pass 
between them. I was cold, too. It was odd being cold, 
with the sweat dripping off me, but I was, and sick at 
my stomach. 

I got sick and vomited on the sidewalk when the driver 
was helping me out of the taxi. I was pretty sick. He 
was fine about it, too. He unlocked the door for me and 
put me in a chair. He opened the bottle of whiskey and 
gave me a big drink of it. 

I heard Bill come in but I couldn’t answer him when 
he spoke to me. I was surprised at his being there. He 
hadn’t been there a moment ago. 

Why in hell hadn’t he come before those walls closed 
in? I could hear him telephoning someone. His voice 
sounded above me somewhere. Why didn’t be help me 
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out, so I could breathe? Couldn’t he see I was smother¬ 
ing? Wasn’t he going to try to help me at all? 

The walls were on top of me. I couldn’t breathe at alL 
The blood rushed into my head with a roar and then 
everything was black. 

Consciousness came back to me slowly. There was a 
ringing in my ears and a sound like water rushing around 
inside of me. I didn’t know where I was. It was dark, 
but I could see outlines on the other side of the room. 

I decided they must be people. Everything else was 
still. The darkness was clearing and I could see the furni¬ 
ture now and in the comer the dim shape of my trunk 
against the wall. I was in my own room. 

The figures came closer to me and I could see that 
one of them was Bill. I kept wondering who the other 
was. What the hell were they talking about? 

My mind kept jumping around from one thing to an¬ 
other. It was ^nny how it skipped about, centering on 
the sUliest things. I couldn’t control it. It ran wild, settling 
on the very things I didn’t want to think about at all. 

I lay there watching those two figures bending over 
me, straining my ears to catch what they were saying. 
I could see their mouths move, but I couldn’t catch what 
they were saying. That was funny. Didn’t that prove that 
I wasn’t just drunk? Whiskey didn’t affect your hearing. 
It blinded you, but it didn’t affect your hearing. 

I caught the sound of Bill’s voice first *‘How is he, 
doctor?” 

Then a strange voice. “He’s coming around. His pulse 
is much better. I’M give him another hypodermic. He’ll 
sleep.” 

I felt the sharp pain in my arm as the needle sank 
into the flesh. 

“He’ll be all right tomorrow. But he’ll have to stop 
drinking. His heart’s in bad shape. Keep him in bed a 
day or two. Give him one of these tablets every three 
hours. rU look in again tomorrow. Good night.” 

Bill came and stood looking down at me. I tried to 
speak to him, but I couldn’t. I couldn’t make a sound. I 
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tried to put my hand out to him hut it wouldn*t budge. 

What the hell. FU go to sleep, I wanted to go to sleep. 
My head felt cool and Diane was there, smoothiog the 
hair back off my forehead. The window was open be^ 
hind her and the cool air blew in and the sound of wa¬ 
ter, breaking along a shore. 

Then I slept. 


Chapter Nineteen 

“How do you feel, Jimmy?^’ 

It was Bill, bending over my bed. 

“Fm all light. My head aches like heU, but Fm all 
right.” 

I lay still, watching him while he straightened the bed¬ 
clothes and put up the shades. The sun streamed in the 
window, tracing a bright path across the room to the op¬ 
posite wall, 

“What time is it?” I asked. 

“Eleven o’clock.” 

I waited, thinking heM say something about the night 
before, but he didn’t. I moved and he came over to the 
bed. 

“You’ve got to keep quiet, Jiminy.” 

“Yes, I know. Fve got to stay in bed. I’ve got to take 
one of those damned tablets every three hours. My 
heart’s in bad shape.” 

Bill looked at me. “Then you weren’t out at dl?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

I told him everything, how Fd felt and how I’d tried 
to speak to him and couldn’t. 

“You had a close call, Jimmy. You’ll have to stay off 
the stuff for a while. The doctor says your heart’s had 
about aO it will stand.” 

He fixed me some beef broth and went to work, after 
Fd promised him I wouldn’t get up. I lay there thinking 
about what he had said the night before. 
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What he had said was all so simple, so logical. I won¬ 
dered I hadn’t realized it long ago. 

A man who is willing to sacrifice two people for his 
own selfish pride isn*t worth drinking himself to death 
over. It was odd. Bill saying that, it was the truth though, 
I saw that now, but it was odd Bill knowing it. 

I hadn’t told him everything, of course, but he’d sensed 
it I hadn’t told him about that night at the office when 
I’d fought with Courtney and told the boss I loved Di¬ 
ane, I remembered how the boss had looked at me when 
I told him that. 

Yes, he’d known all right. He’d always known. He’d 
known that Diane loved me too, after that night we 
found her drinking with Duval. She had told him so in 
her drunken babbling. Not in so many words. But the 
boss had ears, eyes. 

Yet it hadn’t made any difference. Just as long as he 
could keep her, he didn’t care whether she loved him or 
not. It wasn’t her happiness he was thinking about at aH 
It was his own vanity. 

It had taken me a long time to realize ffiat, but now 
it was all clear and quite simple. Diane had known it 
She had always known it. She had said he would hold on 
to her even if he knew she loved me, just because of 
his pride. 

Bill ran in at two o’clock and fixed me some more broth. 

‘‘You might as weU take it easy, Jimmy. There isn’t 
a story stirring. Everyone’s gone home for Christmas.” 

Tomorrow was Qiristmas and I’d promised my moth¬ 
er to visit. I kept thinking about it until the doctor 
came. He told me Fd better stay in bed a couple of days. 

I lay there all afternoon thinking about things, and by 
dinnertime I felt better. Fd made up my mind what to 
do. I felt stronger after Fd eaten the toast and broth Bill 
brought me. But I didn’t get up until after he’d gone. 

It’s funny how you’ll think about a thing a long time 
without being in any hurry about making up your mind 
what to do about it. Then all of a sudden you decide 
and nothing can hold you back. You are impatient of 
every moment’s delay. 
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It’s like ronning downhill. Your muscles hurt and every 
step jars and hurts you, but you can’t stop. You’d fall 
down if you stopped. That’s how it was with me. I 
couldn’t stop. Now that I’d made up my mind, 1 could¬ 
n’t stop. , . f 

I packed my trunk and handbag, throwmg the thmgs 
in any which way. I was a little diz^ and I felt weak, 
but I didn’t let that stop me. 

He-men get the woman they love. They don’t let any¬ 
thing stand in their way. 

The train crept along. I lay in my berth, the shades 
up, watching the dark shrouded landscape go by. 

I’ll soon be there, Diane. I’ll go strmght to the boss 
and tell him everything, just as you wanted me to do a 
long time ago. I’ll make it up to you for going away. I’ll 
make it up to you for everydimg. FU quit the newspaper 
gamp and go into business with my father. We’U have 
some time together then and some fun. 

Let’s get married in old St. Paul’s in Norfolk. My 
mother and father were married there. You remenilwr 
the old church I told you about, the one with the British 
cannonball in it. Wouldn’t you like that, Diane? 

Brock will be best man. It’ll be a shock to him at first, 
but he’ll understand, Lee will be tickled to death. 

There are so many things I want to talk to you about. 
I want to tell you why I ran away. I couldn’t stay there 
and see the boss make love to you, after that night 
Everything was changed, after that night. 

Then the night at ^e office, when I started to tell him. 
It was funny about that. He wouldn’t let me tell him. 
He didn’t want to hear it 

I wasn’t afraid to tell him. Honest. I just felt sorry for 
him. You see how it was, don’t you? I wasn’t a coward. 

But I know now, Diane, and I’ll tell him. I’ll teU 
him everything, even about that night. He’ll be hurt. He’ll 
think we betrayed him. He won’t understand that we 
couldn’t help it. 

Remember, on the terrace, when we talked about it? 
You wanted me to go to bini then. But I couldn’t. I was 
afraid I'd hurt him. I’U try not to hurt him any more than 
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I can help, but ITl tell him everythmg just the same. IH 
tell him how I tried to forget you. As though I could ever 
forget that ni^t, with the moonlight lying across the bed 
and your warm, naked body against mine. 

Remember? 

But I tried. That’s where Germaine comes in. YouTl 
ku^ when I tel! you about Germaine, It was funny. I did¬ 
n’t thi nk so at the time, but it was funny. I was horribly 
ashamed though. You can’t laugh when you're ashamed. 

The train stopped It was Newark. 

I got up and dressed. 

‘•Merry Christmas, sir,” the porter said. 

So it was, but I ha^’t thought about it until that greet¬ 
ing. I sent my mother a telegram, bought some pa¬ 
pers and followed the station porter to a taxi. 

A story caught my eye. 

Editor's wife MUed in motor crash. Car plunges off 
speedway, carrying her mid two compamons to death, 

1 saw the names—^Mrs. Robert Van Pelt, Brock Ban¬ 
ning and Lee Randolph. The paper said they'd all been 
killed. Of course it wasn't so. God Ahnightyt It couldn't 
be so. 

I went to a telephone booth and called the office. 

Steve was there. Yes, Diane was dead. Lee and 
Brock were too. He started to tell me how it happened^ 
but I cut him off, 

“Where's the boss?” 

“At home, I guess.” 

I went back to the lari and gave the driver the ad¬ 
dress. The taxi seemed to creep along. 

Anyway, Fd soon be there. I'd soon know« Pd soon 
know that it wasn't so. It couldn't be so. 

There’d been some mistake. They were hurt, maybe. 
That was possible. But they couldn't be dead. Diane 
couldn't be, anyway. She'd have to be alive. I had to tell 
her something. 

She’d have to be alive. Please be alive, Diane, please. 

Please be alive, Diane. I've come back to tell the boss 
all about us. Everything is going to be all right now. 
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Hie taxi was going up Park Avenue. It was getting 
very near. Pd soon be at the boss’s house. Then I’d know. 

Everything was all right, of course. Diane would be 
all right Why shouldn’t she be? 

rd never wanted much. The thin^ most men wanted, 
money, power, social position, things like that, I’d never 
wanted them much. The boss had wanted them, but 
they hadn’t made him happy after he’d got them. 

I’d just wanted Diane. It seemed I’d never reaHy want¬ 
ed anything else. I’d just Wanted to marry her and lead 
a simple, quiet life. I wanted to work and have Lee and 
Brock around to kid and take a drink with now and then. 
That’s ail I’d ever wanted. It didn’t seem a great deal. 

I found the boss in the living room, sitting very 
straight, looking up at Diane’s portrait He was carefully 
dressed as ever, in a brown suit, with a handkerchief 
thrust in his breast pocket He was pale and haggard 
and I saw then that he was an old man, a really old man. 
He looked at me a moment and then he turned back to 
the portrait I sat down beside him. 

“She’s dead, Jimmy. Diane’s dead. Lee and Brock too. 
Why wasn’t it me instead of them? Why wasn’t I there 
in the car beside Diane? I’ve nothing left, Jimmy, noth¬ 
ing. I’ve nothing left to live for.” 

He kept staring at the portrait, talking in jerks. I 
couldn’t help pitying him. I tried not to, but I couldn’t 

if' . < T^j 

It was funny, my pitying him now. Pd have taken Di¬ 
ane away from him. I’d come back to take her away 
from him. If she’d been alive, Td have taken her with¬ 
out feeling the least pity for him. He’d have lost her just 
the same. Nothing could have prevented that. 

No. I wouldn’t have pitied him if Diane had been 
ahve. Fd have taken her away from him. He’d have 
been miserable no matter what happened. 

It was funny how t hin gs happened. There was Pres¬ 
cott. It was all right about Prescott, He’d got what was 
coming to him. But it was different about Lee and Brock. 

Lee was going to marry MarceUe. Why did he have to 
die? He got a lot of fun out of life, 
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And Brock. He shouldn’t have died. Brock was the 
salt of the earth. He had everything to live for. No, Brock 
shouldn’t have died. 

It was 1 who should have died. I should have been 
there with Diane and been smashed to pieces. That was 
the way it should have happened. 

But 1 ran away. God—1 ran away! 

The boss was talking. 

“I’m glad you came back, Jimmy, I need you here. 
I knew you’d come. You’ll have to take Brock’s place,” 

I walked across the room and looked out at the ter¬ 
race. The hedges were faded and rus^ and the water 
had been drained from the fountain in the center of the 
garden. It was bleak and cold and a wind was blowing. 
The vines and shrubs and potted plants were aU dead. 
Everything was dead, everything. 

The boss was talking again, a crazy jumble, about 
Diane, the paper, and how glad he was I’d come back 
to help him. 

“But I didn’t come back to help you,” I said. 

“What do you mean, Jimmy?” 

I turned around and looked at bim. 

What was the use of telling him now? It would only 
hurt him. It would do no good and it would only hurt 
him. Besides, 1 pitied him . 

“I just want to ask you for a little time off. Tve got 
to get myself together. A week, two weeks_” 

“Sure, Jimmy,” the boss said brokenly. “Where will 
you go?” 

Terrible tragedy. It had left me even more bereft than 
it had him . My two friends. 

But a weight seemed to have lifted from me. 

“Think I’ll go to Brock’s place,” I said. 

“Can’t you wait till spring? Somebody has to run the 
city room.” 

“Well, I guess so,” I said. Veronica would s till be 
there. In the spring. 


The End 
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DIANE VAN PELT had violet eyes - and 
the kind of ripe womanhood that was irre¬ 
sistible to young Jimmy Lane, her husband's 
friend. But Jimmy felt the sting of conscience. 
He tried to escape Diane by pursuing other 
girls—like the lisping blonde, Marie Blanchard. 
And dark-eyed Grace Sperry. The mysterious 
Germaine, who invited him into her apartment. 
Antoinette, who invited him into her heart. 
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Wonderful willing women, all of them — but 
not one could excite him as Diane did, thrill 
him the way Diane could. Jimmy decided 
something must be wrong with him. Why else 
would he prefer Diane's warped, illicit em¬ 
braces? He must be sick-perverse -twisted 
in a way that made him less than a man..* 
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In desperation, then, he accepted the strange 
offer of Veronica, a different sort of girl. She 
swore that her special kind of love would cure him! 
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